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Roger Caillois 


FOREWORD 


The first three volumes of A Study of History appeared in 1934; the last 
four are not yet two years old. During the interim the work of Arnold 
Toynbee has been widely disseminated, thanks to the abridged edition 
prepared by D. C. Somervell in 1946. Vigorously attacked by historians 
as soon as it appeared, the work continued to evoke their serious reserva- 
tions. Some concentrated their efforts on pointing out multiple errors of 
chronology, fact, emphasis and interpretations: others, attacking the very 
inspiration or magnitude of the endeavor, judged it to be presumptuous 
and vain, foredoomed to failure, and all in all more the product of an out- 
moded concept of the philosophy of history than of proven methods of 
historical research. 

Over a twenty-year period, critics of one sort or another have greatly 
increased in number. One must admit at the outset that almost all of them 
are justified. The errors of detail are, and would normally be, it is true, 
innumerable in a work of this kind; moreover, they are of necessity 
destined to become more and more numerous because the progress of 
research will not fail to render obsolete a multitude of data which Toyn- 
bee, like his colleagues, holds to be true today. The strength of this criti- 
cism, however, is weakened by the fact that it is relevant to all books on 
history, although to a lesser extent for the more prudent, the more 
erudite, the more specialized. 
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Foreword 


In any case, everyone knows that in history truth has a short life: it is at 
the mercy of the discovery which a more extensive investigation, or some- 
times mere chance, may suddenly bring about. Of course there exist well- 
established facts, and dates which are not subject to revision. Certainly the 
Battle of Hastings took place in 1066 and the Bastille was stormed on 
July 14, 1789. But facts and dates of this kind are also to be found in 
Toynbee. The important thing, however, is to recognize and to assess the 
real value of the consequences of this battle or of that outbreak or of this 
symbol. 

On the other hand, it is quite true that Toynbee’s theories are pure 
conjectures, that his comparisons are questionable, and that his parallels 
are bold. Some critics have even gone so far as to explain to him that a 
true scholar has no right to attempt them. As early as 1936 we could read 
the following words about his work, from the pen of a historian who, 
until that time, had considered himself the champion of the spirit of 
synthesis, as opposed to the monographic approach: “Is it licit, good 
method, and correct procedure to institute a series of valid and fruitful 
comparisons amongst twenty-one civilizations, extending from one end 
of the chain of time to the other and distributed over the entire circumfer- 
ence of the globe?” The answer was no. 

The prejudice is curious. Because if the comparisons are “valid and 
fruitful,” it would seem that to develop them must be “licit, good method, 
and correct procedure.” Taken literally, the decision is almost absurd; it 
is in fact all the more revealing. The author, a priori, challenges the possi- 
bility of the parallels hazarded by Toynbee. Yet is it more adventurous 
to hazard this than to deny oneself the right on grounds of principle? In 
this instance, prudence is no less paralyzing than boldness is perilous. Let 
us call to mind for a moment the postulates of any ambition that aspires 
to represent itself as science: one must readily admit that these postulates 
unfailingly presuppose, in one form or another, that the same causes pro- 
duce the same effects. The difference, if it exists, is the result of a discernible 
disturbance due to the influence of a factor that is at first unidentified. 
Who can fail to perceive that, in regard to this primary licit and correct re- 
search, there is more steadfastness in affirming that homologous causes re- 
sult in similar effects than in rejecting, as a matter of principle, any re- 
search on constant or necessary relationships that arise from the nature 
of things, among data that are either alien or aberrational because of place 
or date, or because of their singularity? I mean, in this particular case, re- 
search on relationships that are caused by a kind of permanence of the 
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human animal and by a few similarities of historical situations. It goes 
without saying that history cannot repeat itself as to the detail of events 
but it is no less unthinkable that it should not repeat itself by some ap- 
proximate uniformity of problems and of solutions. If this is true it is not 
vain but fruitful, not presumptuous but wise, to seek clues that make it 
possible to transpose from one register to another sequences that are 
nonetheless irreducible in their natural singularity. He who most seriously 
violates the scientific spirit is not perhaps, in this instance, he who accuses 
his opponent with the greatest vehemence. 

I have just implicitly cited Montesquieu. This is by no means accidental. 
The line of descent from the Considérations passes through Gibbon just as 
L'Esprit des Lois today culminates in Toynbee. In L’ Esprit des Lois just as 
in A Study of History, the material has little certainty and is almost always 
second or third hand; the theories scarcely stand up under rigorous exam- 
ination. However, there were and are few works more important in their 
times than these. ‘his is because, first of all, they establish relationships be- 
tween events within tae same domain which were not thought of until 
then and which open up new perspectives for historical explanation. 
Moreover, they contribute the clues of which I spoke and which shed a 
reciprocal light upon facts ihat are distant in time and in space but among 
which it is perhaps only the local color and the anecdote that enable one 
immediately to assess any chimerical comparison. Of course it is important 
to begin by specifying the differences. Moreover, this is a necessary condi- 
tion if one hopes to perceive and determine a common denominator, 
permanent laws, the tenacious pressures which, in every case, deflect in the 
same direction experiments which are never interchangeable. 

The notions of “challenge,” of “parry,” of “mimesis,” of “break- 
down,” of historical “no-man’s-land” must obviously seem to be abstrac- 
tions, but hardly more so, as Toynbee himself seems almost to say, than 
other concepts normally utilized in history (generations, epochs, economic 
conditions, general spirit, movement of ideas, etc.). One must perhaps go 
even further and suggest that these notions are not basically different from 
terms honored by the physical sciences—like “wave” or “corpuscle”— 
and which are considered exact, or at least expedient, to the extent that 
this mathematical output proves satisfactory. 


The articles assembled in this current Summary are certainly critical 
studies. They in no way conceal the dangers and the weaknesses of Toyn- 
bee’s endeavor: it has its faults, its excesses, perhaps its absurdities. How- 
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ever, these essays, as if by virtue of some pre-established harmony, boldly 
take their place in the perspective which I have just defined. Their authors 
also seem to have realized that, given the nature of the work, the reserva- 
tions which most often are made about it are also those which best serve its 
purpose. It is of no great consequence to attempt to detect how much is 
momentarily right or wrong in the trivial materials of such a monumental 
structure. It would be far better to concentrate on assessing what it contains 
that is stimulating or irrational. Moreover, these contributions render 
homage to the spirit of universality which inspired its construction. In this, 
as well as in the continuous attempt to analyze original cases, A Study of 
History is reminiscent of L’ Esprit des Lois, far more, it seems to me, than 
Spengler’s work to which at times it has been insidiously compared and 
which, as its title indicates, remains centered on the West. With Toynbee, 
history definitely ceases to be local or national. In his work every civiliza- 
tion seems to be the element of a totality and an autonomous element, or 
very nearly so. Toynbee establishes a pluralism which fortunately puts an 
end to what I once called the Hegelian naiveté, that is to say, the idea of a 
development of linear history, and consequently unavoidably voluntary. 
Doubtless it is possible that theories such as those of Professor Heine- 
Geldern will triumph and that, at the source of the diversity which Toyn- 
bee stresses, one might determine in the Neolithic age a unique center of 
diffusion. The established pluralism would be no less irretrievable, even 
though the great civilizations indicated by Toynbee might be so many 
distant consequences of an immemorial revolution that occurred in Meso- 
potamia and whose fortunate repercussions might have spread all the way 
to the opposite banks of the Pacific, as far as China and even Cuzco. The 
suggested change remains the substitution of a logic of history that is 
horizontal or transversal, so to speak, for the idea of a vertical, unique, 
regulated, necessarily impeccable unfolding of events, without freedom 
or gratuitousness, without error or useless repetition. 

The categorical rejection of the notion of race and of its consequences, 
the demonstration that hostile geographical conditions often prove more 
favorable to success than a merciful clime, led Arnold Toynbee to discover 
in man’s resources alone the ultimate conditions of his good fortune and 
of his glory. He dismisses the fatalities of biology and of climate, which 
after all are impotent. And again like Montesquieu he demonstrates that 
man’s triumphs are diverse, but that they are neither arbitrary nor dissimi- 
lar. They represent hitherto unknown answers to situations, to obstacles, 
to dilemmas, to conjectures which themselves are always original. But 
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the richness of the human heritage stems precisely from the variety or 
fertile and irreducible attitudes which, here and there, assured such and 
such a society permanent superiority over its neighbors. It is not enough to 
be able to enumerate these happy events nor to learn to contrast them. It is 
important in addition to know how to discern, to admire, to assemble what 
each one of them contributes that is excellent and irreplaceable, the absence 
of which would result in an essential impoverishment of the human ad- 
venture. The past autonomy of civilizations has borne fruit. Today a com- 
munity of fate replaces it for all of us and it requires that we go beyond 
any local exclusiveness. The greatness of Toynbee is also to have under- 
stood and to have made others understand that the era of one’s own hearth 
is over; that the parish, the nation, culture will be extended to become 
a part of the world, and that their annals will be the most glorious known. 

We must not be fearful of perceiving in this new challenge the vocation 
of our century. There are many signs of this, beginning on the level of 
fiction with the success of Jules Verne’s tale which seems to have assumed 
the task of exhausting the geography of the planet. Frazer, in his Golden 
Bough—although without sufficient regard for the contexts—attempted 
for ethnography what he left Toynbee the privilege of attempting for 
history. André Malraux conceived and composed a history of art—too far 
neglected by Toynbee—which, inspiring a parallel revival, gives rise to 
the same reservations and stimulates the same hopes. In poetry as well, a 
fraternal trend demonstrates its excellence: St. John Perse, in a sumptuous 
inventory, enumerates the opulence of the world and of history. 

And this very review, Diogenes, the first publication of its kind to appear 
in six different languages, defends the concept of an ecumenical humanism 
and labors with fortuitous means to demonstrate by example its possibil- 
ity and its importance. Diogenes is also aware that any cultural effort pre- 
supposes vigilance and choice, an organized chronicle of knowledge, and 
a hierarchy of values. Diogenes represents after all, in turn and in its place, 
only a symptom among many others of this advent of a universal culture 
which is still faltering and subject to opposition. 
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Arnold J. Toynbee 


A STUDY OF HISTORY: WHAT 


I AM TRYING TO DO 


Since 1927 I have been writing this book, A Study of History, side by side 
with the Chatham House Survey of International Affairs that my wife and 
I began to write in 1924. I could not, I believe, have done either piece of 
work if I had not been doing the other at the same time. A survey of cur- 
rent affairs on a world-wide scale can be made only against a background 
of world-history; and a study of world-history would have no life in it 
if it left out the history of the writer’s own lifetime, for one’s contempo- 
raries are the only people whom one can ever catch alive. An historian in 
our generation must study Gandhi and Lenin and Atatiirk and F, D. 
Roosevelt if he is to have any hope of bringing Hammurabi and Ikhnaton 
and Amos and the Buddha back to life for himself and for his readers. 
The particular generation into which I was born happens to be a revolu- 
tionary one. In less than one lifetime the face of the world has changed 
almost out of recognition, and the West’s position in the world has under- 
gone the greatest change of all. So, if one has been following the course of 
world affairs since 1914, one is bound to have gained, from this alone, a 
good deal of new knowledge about history; and, meanwhile, the forty 
years that have seen this new chapter of history writing itself have also 
seen the Orientalists and the archaeologists recovering for us other chap- 
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ters of history that had been either forgotten completely or had been 
remembered only in a few shreds and tatters of tradition. In our day the 
Minoan civilization has risen from its grave below the Graeco-Roman 
civilization; the Shang Culture in China from below the classical Chinese 
civilization; the Indus Culture from below Aryan India; the Hittite civil- 
ization from below the Asia Minor known to Herodotus; and at the same 
time our picture of the Sumerian and Egyptian civilizations, and of the 
pre-Columbian civilizations in the New World, has been quite trans- 
formed by the new knowledge that the excavator’s spade has brought to 
light here too. This re-discovery of the rather less recent past, together 
with the portentous events of our own day, has given us a wealth of new 
historical information. Our vision of the history of mankind, since the rise 
of the earliest known civilizations about 5,000 years ago, has been enor- 
mously enlarged and has also been brought into much sharper focus; and, 
since curiosity is one of the characteristics of human nature, we find our- 
selves moved, in our time, to take a new look at the new face of history 
as a whole. This is the origin of my book, A Study of History. It is one per- 
son’s impression of history in the new light in which we can now see it; 
and of course a number of other people have been tempted, by the same 
opportunity, to take their look and form their impressions. Each of these 
_ individual views will show the new picture in a different perspective; and, 
since it has only lately become possible to take this panoramic view of his- 
tory, the first attempts (of which mine is one) are sure to be revised and 
corrected and superseded as time goes on and as more people turn their 
minds to this exciting intellectual enterprise. 

There is, though, one negative observation that will, I believe, continue 
to hold good. As soon as one looks at the new panorama of history, one 
sees that it bursts the bounds of the current framework within which our 
Western historians have been doing their work for the last 250 years. This 
Late Modern Western view of history was a reflection of the temporary 
situation during the Late Modern Age. From the failure of the second 
Ottoman siege of Vienna in 1683 down to the outbreak of the first world 
war in 1914, western Europe dominated the rest of the world, while the 
west European middle class dominated the rest of the population of 
western Europe. During that brief and abnormal period of history, the 
world was being managed by a western European middle-class oligarchy 
which could afford to be small because it was uncommonly able and 
sensible. Under this dispensation “‘the lower classes,” “the colonials,” and 
“the natives” did not count, though, between them, they accounted for 
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all but a tiny minority of the human race; and this state of the historical 
facts set the pattern for the Western historians of that age. 

The traditional pattern in the West down to the end of the seventeenth 
century had been the Israelite pattern, which Christendom and Islam had 
taken over with modifications in their own favor. In this Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim view, history had appeared to be an act of God beginning at the 
Creation and destined to end in the Last Judgment, while Israel (or Chris- 
tendom or Islam) had been singled out as being the people chosen by God 
for carrying out His purposes. The last great Western exponent of this 
Jewish-Christian Muslim pattern of history had been Bishop Bossuet. His 
eighteenth-century successors made the Late Modern Western pattern of 
history, on which we have been working since Bossuet’s death, by cutting 
God out of the picture and dealing with the Christian Church as the 
Church had dealt with Israel. Bossuet’s successors appropriated the role of 
being “‘the Chosen People” from the Christian Church, as the Church had 
appropriated it from Israel; and they transferred this role, partly to 
“Europe,” but mainly to the particular West European nation to which a 
particular historian happened to belong: to France, Britain, Italy, Spain, 
and so on, as the case might be. This eighteenth-century Western view of 
history as a movement in a straight line, leading up to a twentieth-century 
“Europe,” “Britain,” or “Nicaragua,” instead of leading up to a future 
Last Judgment, simply cannot take in the new panorama that the twentieth 
century has now opened out before our eyes. In that antiquated Late 
Modern Western picture there is no room at all for China or India, and 
hardly any room even for Russia or America. And where are we to find 
in it so much asa niche for the Maya or for the Hittites? In the light of our 
new knowledge, we are compelled to discard this pattern, as our eight- 
eenth-century predecessors discarded Bossuet’s. Once again, we have to 
look at history with new eyes, as our eighteenth-century predecessors did. 

The histories of all the civilizations that have now come to light cannot 
be arranged in a single series leading up to the present state of any one 
living civilization or any one living nation. Instead of the beanstalk pattern 
of history we have to draw for ourselves a tree pattern in which the civi- 
. lizations rise, like so many branches, side by side; and this pattern is sug- 
gested by the most important feature in the history of the Modern Age. 
In this age our Western civilization has collided with all the other surviv- 
ing civilizations all over the face of the planet—with the Islamic civiliza- 
tion, with the Hindu, with the Chinese, with the Aztec, and so on—and 
we can take a comparative view of the effects of these simultaneous col- 
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lisions upon the parties to them. This comparative treatment can be ex- 
tended to the whole of history; and it is, in fact, the method of the human 
sciences: the theory of knowledge, psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
economics. The human sciences, like the natural sciences, make a compara- 
tive study of their data in order to discover the structure of the facts and 
the events; and I believe that here the historians ought to take their cue 
from the scientists. The academic division between history and the social 
sciences is an accidental one which is an obstacle to the progress of under- 
standing. We need to break down the traditional partition, and to throw 
history and the social sciences together into a single comprehensive study 
of human affairs. 

In a study of human affairs the first thing now to be done is to explore 
how far we can carry, in this field, the scientific method of investigating 
“laws,” regularities, uniformities, recurrences. Some Western historians 
in the post-Bossuet age have denied that there are any regularities in the 
course of human affairs and have declared, with evident sincerity, that 
they have no such patterns in their own minds. Yet the use made by these 
very historians of such patterns as “Europe” and “Britain” show that they 
are mistaken in their belief about the nature of their own mental opera- 
tions. A pattern is still there; it is, as we have seen, the classical Jewish- 
Christian-Muslim pattern thinly disguised in secular modern dress. The 
difference betwcen these post-Christian Western historians and their 
Christian predecessors is that the moderns do not allow themselves to be 
aware of the pattern in their minds, whereas Bossuet, Eusebius, and Saint 
Augustine were fully conscious of it. If one cannot think without mental 
patterns—and, in my belief, one cannot—it is better to know what they 
are; for a pattern of which one is unconscious is a pattern that holds one 
at its mercy. 

One of my aims in A Study of History has been to try out the scientific 
approach to human affairs and to test how far it will carry us. Of course, 
no one would seriously contend that there are no patterns at all in his- 
torical thought, for thought itself is a mental pattern, and no historian 
could think one thought or could write one line without using such mental 
patterns as “‘society,”’ “state,” “church,” “war,” “battle,” and “man.” The 
real question at issue is not whether mental patterns exist but whether they 
cover the whole field of human affairs or only part of it; and my own belief 
is that there are some things in human affairs that have no pattern because 
they are not subject to scientific laws. One such thing, I believe, is an 
encounter between two or more human beings. I believe that the outcome 
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of such an encounter would not be predictable, even if we had a complete 
knowledge of all the antecedent facts. I also think that the poetry and the 
prophetic vision that well up out of the subconscious depths of the human 
soul are not amenable to law. I think, in fact, that here we are in the 
presence of genuine acts of creation, in which something new is brought 
into existence; and this leads us back towards the Biblical view of history 
which was accepted in the West from the fourth century till the end of the 
seventeenth. 

More than twenty-seven years have now passed since I began to make 
my first notes for A Study of History, and I am conscious that, during these 
years, my outlook has changed. As I have gone on, religion has come, 
once again, to take the central place in my picture of the universe. Yet I 
have not returned to the religious outlook in which I was brought up. I 
was brought up to believe that Christianity was a unique revelation of the 
whole truth. I have now come to believe that all the historic religions and 
philosophies are partial revelations of the truth in one or other of its 
aspects. In particular, I believe that Buddhism and Hinduism have a lesson 
to teach to Christianity, Islam, and Judaism in the “one world” into which 
we are now being carried by “‘the annihilation of distance.” Unlike the 
Judaic religions, the Indian religions are not exclusive. They allow for the 
possibility that there may be alternative approaches to the mystery of 
Existence: and this seems to me more likely to be the truth than the rival 
claims of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam to be unique and final revela- 
tions. This Indian standpoint is the one from which these last four volumes 
of my book have been written. For each of us, the easiest approach to the 
mystery of the universe is, no doubt, his ancestral religion; but this does 
not mean that he ought to rule out the other approaches that the other 
religions offer. If one can enter into these, as well as into one’s own, it is 
gain, not loss. 

This book is now behind me; but even the longest book is only one 
piece of action, and, though the book is finished, the subject is perennial. 
As I write these words, I seem to catch the faint sound of the busy archaeol- 
ogist’s trowel, as he deftly uncovers new layers of buried civilizations in 
Bucklersbury and Beyce Sultan and Palenque. Meanwhile the critical 
current chapter of the history of our own world runs on: and, all the time, 
the psychologists are digging down deeper in the new dimension that 
they have added, in our lifetime, to the study of human affairs. A student 
of history will never find himself out of work, so long as he keeps his 
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A STUDY OF HISTORY 


Twenty years after the first three volumes of Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study 
of History, the final four volumes have appeared: ten volumes in all, not 
voy counting two books still to come, a volume of Maps and Charts, and a book . 
of Reconsiderations. Perhaps no work so comprehensive as this has appeared 
since the publication of Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. The fact 
that the latter books dealt with the transformations of nature, while 
Toynbee’s work becomes, through its own inner evolution, a study of the 
transfigurations of the human soul, tells much about the century that has 
passed and the present crisis. 

In a somewhat wry fashion, life and times have been more kind to Mr. 
Toynbee than to Herbert Spencer. Whereas Spencer saw his own opti- 
mistic philosophy undermined in his own lifetime by the rise of milita- 
rism and the “servile state,” the deterioration of life during the last gen- 
eration has provided Mr. Toynbee with further illustrations for his under- 
lying themes of Disintegration and Schism of the Soul, and has prepared 
many of his contemporaries to accept his interpretation of the role of the 
Universal Church in history—as a new kind of society that exists to save 
man from the frustrations of earthly existence. That Toynbee’s profound 
Augustinian pessimism should be taken by many serious minds as an 
answer to the problems he himself has posed is a further indication of both 
the mood and the mind of our time, for the salvation to which this monu- 


— mental study points lies outside the field of history. 
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A Study of History 


In appraising Toynbee’s monumental work one must distinguish be- 
tween three components: the data that he assembles and evaluates, the 
intellectual framework he employs for ordering and systematically 
presenting his empirical analysis, and, finally, the conclusions he himself 
draws in the light of his own experience and beliefs from the evidence 
that he presents. Whatever the defects of A Study of History, it rises before 
us as a towering achievement in sustained thought, standing out like the 
Great Pyramid among the lesser monuments erected by Gibbon, Herder, 
Comte, Henry Adams, Pareto, Spengler, and Sorokin. Partly because 
Toynbee’s humanistic wisdom breaks with many of the idola of supposedly 
scientific and objective thought, partly because he has, with unparalleled 
audacity, sought to encompass world history in detail, there is perhaps a 
tendency in many scholarly circles to belittle his work. But Toynbee’s 
errors or lapses in judgment in handling historic facts might be more fre- 
quent than they are without proving anything more discreditable than 
liability to normal human error. 

Equally, one must defend Toynbee from the typical condemnation of 
the specialist, who regards as non-valid any wider truth than that which 
one can view with a lens cut to the same focal length of his own, designed 
to bring out the last detail in a narrow field. One grants that an inter- 
preter who seeks to take in the widest possible areas, as Toynbee does, will 
not see the specialist’s data with the same intensity and depth: but this fact 
also holds in reverse: for when the details are in sharp focus the surrounding 
field will be blurred or often, as in a microscope, completely eliminated; 
and this brings about an equally serious distortion or falsification. Actually, 
Toynbee has succeeded better than most scholars in combining the meth- 
ods of the specialist with those of the “‘generalist”—to use a term that 
would long ago have been coined if we had produced enough exponents 
of the method. 

Even as a philosopher of history, it is true, Toynbee sometimes over- 
looks significant work by precursors in his own field, like Henry Adams. 
But these oversights are trivial when seen in perspective. Who else has ever 
brought together in the mind, for comparative study, such a vast mass of 
historic material? Toynbee’s feat in this study rivals the opera of Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas, and it is all the more notable in a day when most 
scholars had resigned the possibility of ever again, by their own individual 
efforts, attempting such a synthesis. Toynbee’s work is remarkable, too, 
because it is, to a unique degree, free from the more obvious forms of 
parochialism, even from obsessions of nationalism or Europeanism: wit- 
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ness his strict judgment on the brutal ways of the English speaking peoples 
in dealing with the “lower” races. His major lapse, a sad one, is in his 
treatment of the Jews, to which one might add a lack of sympathetic in- 
sight into the secular revolt against the Church—a revolt which, in the 
mind of an Emerson, a Renan, or a Kropotkin had itself'a deeply religious 
cast. 

Against these flaws one must weigh the total effect of his patient, em- 
pirical method, unwilling to come to snap judgments and rash generaliza- 
tions, qualifying doubtful conclusions in one place by contradictory data 
in another place, so that he puts at the critic’s disposal many of the necessary 
materials for a different mode of interpretation. These virtues speak for 
themselves. One cannot seriously differ from Toynbee without learning 
much from him; and the present writer, while finding radical fissures in 
the structure of Toynbee’s analysis, leading to serious weaknesses in his 
conclusions, feels impelled to preface this criticism with an expression of 
admiration and gratitude. The parts of Toynbee’s work that stand up 
after a rigorous examination will be worthy of a long life. 

In this critique, I shall put aside questions of purely historic fact. On 
these matters, Toynbee’s fellow historians will speak with authority, and 
with as much charity, let us hope, as he himself extended to H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History. So, again, I shall not attempt to appraise his destructive 
criticism of—often highly salutary—contemporary idola such as the over- 
valuation of technical improvements. I propose, rather, to address myself 
to the ideological framework of Toynbee’s work; to his sociological, 
philosophical, and theological assumptions, and to the evaluation of the 
conclusions that, for all his empiricism, are inevitably as much the product 
of his own ideology as of the situations that he interprets. How far have 
Toynbee’s intellectual tools been adequate to his task? How far have his 
unconscious assumptions, the things he has uncritically taken for granted, 
warped or misdirected his conclusions? 

Since there is no way of condensing these ten, densely packed volumes 
in the act of criticizing them, I must presume that the reader has already 
given them his patient attention and is capable of doing justice to details 
that I must pass over. 

In planning A Study of History, Toynbee’s intention was to overcome 
the egocentric illusion of conventional history, which for the most part 
has confined itself to a small section of the planet and equated the fate of 
the Jews, the Romans, the Arabs, the Chinese, or the Western Europeans, 
with that of mankind. He was equally concerned to overcome parochial- 
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ism in time: the vice made attractive by the nineteenth century doctrines 
of evolution and progress, which conceived our own age as the culminat- 
ing point in mankind’s steady development—‘‘the heir of all the ages, in 
the foremost files of time,” as Tennyson put it. 

At the outset, Toynbee was stimulated by the fresh insights of Oswald 
Spengler, with his doctrine of cultures as self-contained organisms that 
run through a life cycle like that of the seasons: but, with a sense of how 
wilfully Spengler had handled his data, he approached his task with more 
conscientious empiricism, that is, with less confidence in his unsupported 
intuitions. Toynbee conceives that the “intelligible field of historic study” 
is a society. He uses the term society in two ways. The first is a “relation 
between individuals” which “consists in the coincidence of their individual 
fields of action” and the combination of “the individual fields into a com- 
mon ground” (III, 230). Society, thus considered, is the product of a place 
or a theater, rather than a process; and the unfortunate result of conceiving 
it in such a partial manner is that integration comes to signify self-con- 
tained, isolated, sealed off. In Toynbee’s second usage, he treats a “society” 
as the equivalent of a “civilization,” a particular kind of human association 
whose emergence from the repetitive self-contained life of nomadic hunt- 
ers and herdsmen or primitive neolithic peasants, creates a more challeng- 
ing, dynamic, self-directed life. 

Toynbee’s first definition of society obviously applies to every variety 
of social group; his second definition excludes primitive tribal communi- 
ties until they are annexed to or absorbed by a civilization. Because this 
separation is for Toynbee a radical one, he does not ask how much of this 
earlier form of association is still active in the more developed spheres. In 
addition, he misses the useful distinction between spontaneous and in- 
stinctual associations, as aboriginal as the nesting communities of birds, 
and the highly diversified relations based on shared ideas and sentiments, 
specialized functions, and ideal purposes, though both components play 
a part in “civilization.”’ This well-established division into primary and 
secondary groups (Cooley) Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft (Ténnies), or 
community and purposive association (Maclver) plays no part in his 
analysis. By defining society as an external relationship, he deprives the 
concept, at the outset, of cultural or spiritual values and is therefore driven 
to describe social transactions in figures derived naively from the physical 
sciences. In fact, his treatment of civilization remains a barren one outside 
the realm of geopolitics, as his picture of the spiritual life is largely empty 
except for the part represented by organized religion. Within these vast 
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realms—like an eighteenth century thinker—he finds only individual 
atoms, either oppressed by a Leviathan state or seeking solitary refuge in 


Lacking adequate social categories in his thought, Toynbee is driven 
back on two systems of interpretation, the one dualistic and misleading, 
the other mechanistic. The first he owes to Bergson’s Les Deux Sources de 
la Morale et de la Religion. This book, appearing just before he began to 
write his opus, had apparently a profound effect on Toynbee’s thought, 
not merely because of its intrinsic worth, but because possibly the Bergson 
who was turning to the Catholicism of Jacques Maritain met Toynbee’s 
religious needs half way. Bergson distinguished, one must recall, between 
two radically different kinds of society: natural and supernatural. Natural 
society is instinctual, compulsive, all enveloping, rooted in a tribal moral- 
ity based on preserving the social species. Supernatural society operates 
through the vision of great individuals, with a mystic penetration to the 
sources of life; its exponents stand in opposition to natural society, seeking 
to overcome its fixations by supplanting the social with the personal, the 
will-to-survive with the will-to-transcend. 

Though there is a large core of precious truth in Bergson’s analysis, in 
his enlargement of the perception that the personal is a higher category of 
development than the social, neither he nor Toynbee do justice to the fact 
that these two aspects of human life interpenetrate. Long before the ap- 
pearance of the prophetic and mystic religions, the forces of intelligence 
and imagination that had been persistently at work modified animal pat- 
terns of behavior and brought about in language and art the first emanci- 
pation from man’s biological heritage. For Bergson there are no gradients 
between natural and supernatural society, between the realms of brute 
instinct and social habit and the realm of personal freedom and divine 
love. Since belief in such a radical discontinuity between two aspects of 
man’s behavior creates more problems than it solves, Toynbee is often 
driven to find some other way of describing the social process, the vast 
network of group and personal relations visible in time and space. Because 
he rejects the sociological tools that would help him, he falls back on the 
crudest of metaphors from physics: that of “cultural radiation,” the 
“bombardment” by “spiritual missiles” (VIII, 483). 

Confined by a sociology whose main categories are individual, society, 
state, church, Toynbee is naturally unable to give an adequate account of 
the development of civilization, for the complex organs of social life— 
family, guild, corporation, association, village, school, city—forms 
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that are projections and corporate embodiments of this or that phase of 
human activity and must, in turn, be internalized by each member of the 
community, play no part in his social anatomy. One would hardly 
gather from his work that the rise of civilization itself is associated with 
the transformation of a village culture into an urban one. Still less would 
one gather that it is within the city that the complex encounters and chal- 
lenges he describes, the interminglings, the fusions, the deliberate associa- 
tions and organizations characteristic of civilization takes place. Since he 
is not loth to acknowledge his obligations to Spengler, his failure to make 
use of Spengler’s shrewd observations on the function of the city, to say 
nothing of carrying them further, shows a serious blind spot in his social 
vision. Apart from his personal confessions on the influence of London in 
his own development, the one section that acknowledges the existence of 
the city treats it purely as an administrative agent in a universal state 
(VII, 193). If Toynbee understood the role of the city—not simply the 
activity of a detached creative minority—in turning ritual into drama, 
habit into choice, isolation into cooperation and communion, his descrip- 
tions of both the development and the breakdown would have concrete 
references they now lack. Toynbee’s wooden treatment of the operation 
of ideas in society, under such heads as “mimesis,” “social drill,” “cultural 
radiation” only emphasises his failure to grasp the active historic function 
of the city and the dynamic offices of groups, as specialized collective ex- 
tensions of the human personality. 

On the stage of history, Toynbee recognizes twenty-one fully de- 
veloped societies or civilizations, as compared with the 650 odd tribal 
societies of which we have any present record. That these larger groups in 
space and time are more significant than the whole mass of tribal societies 
taken together is, I believe, abundantly established by Toynbee: here he 
provides a necessary corrective to the current tendency of anthropologists 
to equate the two forms. Yet in his very manner of differentiating these 
larger fields of association, Toynbee hardly does justice to some of the 
salient characteristics of all human societies: the elements of continuity, 
accumulation, diffusion. Possibly because the nineteenth century apostles 
of progress overemphasized the unity of civilization, as though its institu- 
tions marked a single unbroken line of advance in an ever-widening field 
of interaction, Toynbee seriously underestimates these processes. Yet the 
fact is that the detritus of pre-historic communities alone—language, fire, 
tools, symbolization, moral taboos—has constituted the necessary basis of 
every succeeding civilization. 
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Accordingly, Toynbee’s perception that every culture is an organic 
whole needs to be corrected by two important qualifications. The first 
is that however organic a culture may be it is not a closed system, but, on 
the contrary, it is constantly receiving fresh elements and giving them 
forth. Contact, communication, communion, cooperation are not merely 
written into the structure of every society, but tend in the nature of things 
to overflow its boundaries. For lack of a sociological understanding of 
these processes, Toynbee is driven to place many normal interchanges 
under the misleading head of a “‘renaissance”’: the action of a dead society, 
as a whole, upon a living society. He pushes this so far as to make the rise 
of self-governing cities in the early Middle Ages an evidence of the 
“renaissance” of the democratic Greek polis. A complementary method of 
analysis, which searched for continuities and accumulations, would bring 
out many links that Toynbee’s method rejects. 

Though Toynbee’s focus is the society, considered as a self-enclosed 
entity whose boundaries finally widen into those of a “universal state,” 
his comparative method causes him to dwell on the likeness between 
societies, on their repetitive elements, and to belittle the new elements that 
each society brings into being—above all, new types of human personal- 
ity, new representatives of the human species. This weakness leads him to 
play down those very elements that his doctrine of human creativity 
should lead him to emphasize, for surely the realm of the spirit is the realm 
of the non-repetitive, the unique, the emergent, to use Lloyd Morgan’s 
term. Yet it is precisely these features that Toynbee tends to ignore. Con- 
centrating on similarities, he sees civilization as a series of “vain repeti- 
tions.” But if this is true all species are vain; and the species Universal 
Church is as vain as the species Universal State; indeed, in so far as life it- 
self involves repetition, it should on Toynbee’s statement be vain and 
meaningless. That it is the differences, significant even when small, and 
in a certain degree transmissible if not cumulative, that justify each fresh 
effort, Toynbee should be among the first to insist. His failure here is part 
ofa general disparagement of life conceived as anything else but an attempt 
to secure salvation in another world. 

Now let us turn to Toynbee’s description of the life-history of civiliza- 
tions; for here, despite his limitations as sociologist, he assembles a vast 
array of evidence. In the first three volumes he seeks to analyze the forces 
making for the growth of civilizations. At first he proceeds along the paths 
marked out by earlier thinkers, like Montesquieu and Buckle. His descrip- 
tion of the process of “challenge and response” is that of environmental- 
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ism: not a crude environmentalism, like that of Karl Marx or Ellsworth 
Huntington, in which economic or climatic factors play the role of de- 
terminants, but a more refined interpretation, closer to that of J. L. 
Myres or Patrick Geddes, in which the geographic or economic condi- 
tions operate by way of human intelligence, courage, will. The challenge, 
it is true, comes from the outside: the stimulus of hard countries, new 
ground, blows, pressures, penalizations. Successful mastery of these 
conditions is rewarded by a more intense form of life, and capacity for 
further growth. Growth itself is defined, in the Macrocosm, as “progres- 
sive and cumulative mastery over an external environment, physical or 
human” (III, 128). 

One must note in passing that all the conditions making for growth are, 
on Toynbee’s analysis, external and negative ones; though within the bio- 
logical sphere, from which the very concept of growth comes, it is mainly 
an internal phenomenon, dependent upon nourishment and following a 
definite order in time. The possibility that rich soil and vegetation, or that 
the positive assistance of new ideas or inventions might make for growth 
is hardly even rejected by him; for indeed it is never seriously examined. 
Now the growth of civilization itself out of the limited life of the neolithic 
village community seems definitely associated with the domestication of 
the hard grains, millet, wheat, rice, maize, the first abundant food supply 
that could be accumulated and stored over the years. So, too, the growth 
of modern civilization has been favored by the opening up of new food 
areas, the use of new food plants, and the increase of non-human energy— 
wind power, water power, coal, electricity, atomic energy—all positive 
conditions. 

No doubt certain aspects of growth are stimulated by conflict and 
crisis; and from the time of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels this kind of 
growth has increasingly occupied our attention. But what of simple 
organic maturation, in accordance with the life plan of a species? Such 
growth, coming from within, furthered by positive conditions, must 
surely have analogies in society. If there is such a normal path of growth 
in societies, with its normal crises, its normal illnesses and accidents, its 
normal slackening with the onset of middle age, and its final senescence 
and disruption, as Spengler assumed in his seasonal metaphor, it might 
account for some of the phenomena that Toynbee paints in a more sinister 
way. Disease, senility, and death are incidents of life, not a punishment for 
moral failure; they visit both the just and the unjust. 

As Toynbee sees it, outer growth is usually at the expense of inner 
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growth, and whereas outer growth takes place in the Macrocoosm, that is, 
in society, inner growth takes place in the microcosm, that is, in the indi- 
vidual soul. In the microcosm a “progressive and cumulative self-articula- 
tion is the sign of a successful response” (III, 128). In this second develop- 
ment the challenge issues from within; and the process of transforming the 
outer and the inner, the environment-conditioned into the organism- 
determined, he calls “etherialization.” This process involves the displace- 
ment of the quantitative criteria of success—power, expansion, control 
over the physical environment—with qualitative criteria, meanings, 
values, concentration on spiritual development. But is not the separation 
of these two aspects essentially a pathological development? Can the great 
basic artifacts of early civilization—writing, number, astronomical obser- 
vation—be treated solely as the response to an external physical challenge? 
Is the tendency toward expansion, manifested so often in civilizations, 
purely a physical fact, imposed by ambitious rulers, armies, and ad- 
ministrators—and devoid of any spiritual significance? Did not Matthew 
Arnold properly take “expansion” as one of the essential marks of civili- 
zation—in contrast to the parochial self-sufficiency of ruder cultures? And 
can one pass over the spiritual flowering of Athenian culture in the fifth 
century because it was attended by ominous political and economic 
expansion? 

Toynbee is misled, I believe, by his inveterate dualism into equating 
outer growth with the macrocosm, the geopolitical, the state, the sphere 
of power, and inner growth with the microcosm, the purely spiritual, 
the religious, the sphere of love. But when life is in process of develop- 
ment, these aspects exist in organic unity; there is free intercourse back 
and forth between the outer and the inner: thus the institutions of society 
normally become internalized in the human personality; and in reverse 
order, the desires and purposes of the personality project themselves into 
the forms of social institutions and social action. Toynbee’s analysis of the 
process of “etherialization” is, up to a point, admirable. But he fails to see 
that it implies a complementary process of materialization. This process 
begins in the minds of detached individuals, who produce new forms and 
ideas. Only partly are these ideas fulfilled in the direct contact of mind 
with mind: to become effective and to inform the actions and purposes of 
a whole society, they go through a process that is the reverse of etherializa- 
tion. First, the “idea” is incarnated in a living person, whosellife is the 
expression, the existential testing of that idea. Then the province of the 
idea is extended through its social incorporation in rites, customs, manners, 
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rituals, laws, observances. Finally—and it is perhaps only then that the idea 
is fully consummated—it is visibly embodied in political and economic 
institutions, in buildings, cities, even forms of landscape. This process of 
translation from embryonic “‘idea”’ to all the organs of society is essential 
in order to explore all the human dimensions of a new vision of the person 
and the community. Plainly, it is far different from the social drill or 
mechanical mimesis that Toynbee falls back on to describe the impact of 
the human personality upon other human beings. In a healthy society, the 
two processes of etherialization and materialization are—if my interpreta- 
tion holds—in continuous interplay. 

Toynbee’s analysis, accordingly, tends to describe the growing and 
developing phase of civilization largely in non-spiritual terms: unlike 
Spengler he associates spiritual vitality not with growth, but with dis- 
integration and crisis. This dualism widens into giving the State the leading 
role in the early cycle of development and the Church the central part as 
the final effort to salvage the state’s failure. Eventually, indeed, he reaches 
the ultimate dualism of This World, in time, and the Other World, in 
eternity. The business of the Universal Church is to offer salvation after 
the “Universal State,” through its final breakdown, has proved incapable 
of overcoming the frustrations and the defeats of the historic process 
itself. For Toynbee, the ultimate meaning and value of existence become 
visible only through the miscarriage of civilization. Out of misfortune, 
disappointment, suffering, man becomes ready for God. To an even 
greater degree than civilization itself; the Church springs out of a response 
to negative conditions. A healthy affirmative religious consciousness, that 
of a Blake or a Whitman, scarcely exists as possibility in Toynbee’s 
philosophy. 

In Volume IV Toynbee deals with the declining phase of a civilization: 
the loss of command over the environment and the nemesis of creativity. 
This paves the way for the climactic interpretation of Volume VI: his 
study of disintegration and transcendence. Before this he seeks to show that 
when, through the selfishness or stupidity or failure of nerve on the part 
of a “dominant minority,” society has failed to accept a fresh challenge, it 
begins to break down; and the internal proletariat, to save itself, brings 
forth a new kind of society, a Church, that seeks to redeem the chronic 
miscarriage of civilization by changing its destination, inverting its tradi- 
tional values, bent on collective survival, and giving to death and renuncia- 
tion the primacy it originally gave to life and fulfillment. At that point, the 
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final act of redemption is through an inner regeneration: palingenesia, or 
re-birth. 

Here, as in Toynbee’s comparative study of Renaissances in Volume IX 
his commanding view of historic phenomena enables him to identify 
seemingly final stages at many different points of historic development. In 
a disintegrating society, he points out, “‘the creator is called upon to play 
the part of a saviour who comes to the rescue of a society that has failed to 
respond because the challenge has worsted a minority that has ceased to be 
creative and has sunk into being merely dominant” (VI, 177). For Toyn- 
bee, when this point has been reached, the alternative strategies are those of 
Detachment or Transfiguration: the philosophic approach (Plato, Epi- 
curus, Zeno)—or the religious approach (Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed). 
These saviours perform the last act in the development of a civilization: 
they make the whole previous scheme of things meaningless, except as 
preparation for an Other World. 

This re-birth, this redemption, have in Toynbee’s hands a contradictory 
quality. The purpose of re-birth is not to enable a society to resume the 
path of development, or even save it from further disintegration: its sole 
feat is to redeem the believer from society. The only guiding line Toynbee 
sees in history finally discloses itself here: “A progressive increase in the 
provision of spiritual opportunities for human souls in transit through 
This World.” As the prospects for civilization darken, the number of such 
opportunities correspondingly multiplies: the worse for society and This 
World the better for religion and the Other World. This means that the 
final result of Toynbee’s investigation is to install him in the very chair 
occupied by his great predecessor Augustine: after the widest circuit of 
civilizations he returns to the City of God, without any essential addition 
to Augustine’s position. The way out, for Toynbee, is “the way into An 
Other World, out of the range of the City of Destruction.” Neither life 
nor the daily transactions of this world have any meaning except as a 
preparation for eternity. Yet in Volume IX he treats the possibility of an 
ecumenical religious transformation as a co-ordinate act in bringing about 
a world state. This is a contradiction Toynbee nowhere fully resolves. 

Toynbee himself is not unaware of the curious nature of this conclu- 
sion in relation to his self-appointed task; and he examines, in Volume VII, 
another possibility, which must occur to the historian: namely, that the 
function of a Universal Church may be to serve as chrysalis for a new 
civilization. Christianity, certainly, did not save Rome, but it proved to be 
the midwife of the new civilization that both salvaged many of the living 
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forms of Hellenic culture and served as the organizing and integrating 
idea for “medieval culture.”” Whatever the merits of otherworldly salva- 
tion, it was in this world, taking over the temporal powers of Rome, that 
the Christian Church most surely fulfilled its mission. By the time Chris- 
tians made a last belated effort to translate the Christian idea into economic 
and political forms, through the Waldensians, the early Franciscans, and 
the later protestant brotherhoods, its original force was spent; and the 
Church itself became the ally, not the enemy, of capitalism. Historically 
speaking, the City of God, it would seem, is as corruptible and perishable 
as the City of Destruction. 

When Toynbee first came to the conclusion that the result of disinte- 
gration is to produce a new species of society, characterized by a Universal 
Church, seeking salvation in a world beyond, he seemed to regard the 
Christian religion as the one efficacious form of redemption and Jesus 
Christ as the only saviour who was in fact God and who had fulfilled his 
mission, through his actual incarnation and passion. Perhaps the one sig- 
nificant qualification of this thesis in the last four volumes is his admission 
that other forms of universal religion are equally viable. He underlines this 
change by bringing his work to an end, in Volume X, with a final prayer 
in which he invokes the Christian Trinity, the Virgin, and the Com- 
munion of the Saints, in antiphonal expression to the Gods and _phi- 
losophers of other religions, in an attempt to affirm the possibility of a 
Church Universal, whose province would be the whole planet. 

Since this conclusion is largely in the realm of faith, not open to objec- 
tive demonstration, Toynbee cannot submit it to rational judgment. 
Indeed, at one point, he departs from his usual urbanity and fair-minded- 
ness by pronouncing anathema, in advance, upon those who do not feel 
impelled to follow him into his otherworldly sanctuary (VI, 149). But 
in using an historical method to justify the propositions of faith, he opens 
himself to rational criticism; and hence it is legitimate, indeed obligatory, 
to ask if Toynbee’s faith, in combination with his ideological scheme, has 
misinterpreted or obscured important facts in human development. Has 
Toynbee perhaps built this colossal historic pyramid, overpowering in all 
its dimensions, in order better to conceal, in its innermost chamber, an 
archaic mummy, incapable of that re-birth his diagnosis demands? 


Now Toynbee’s basic weakness, if I analyze his work correctly, lies in 
his initial assumption of a radical dualism that is even more Platonic and 
Cartesian than Christian. This dualism divides the world into two in- 
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violable kingdoms: the Physical World of nature, where cause and effect 
prevail, where the quantitative methods of science adequately describe the 
transformations of matter and motion, a realm that contains not alone the 
natural habitat and man’s organic partners but man’s own physical body. 
The other world is for Toynbee the world of the human soul: essentially a 
supernatural world, to which the natural world is at best only a stepping 
stone; a world that exists outside space and time, under the close provi- 
dence of God. Man has to begin with a foot in either world, but the whole 
meaning of his existence is to escape the empty satisfactions or dismal 
frustrations of This Life, the life that is continuous with the rest of natural 
existence, and to identify the good not merely with that which transcends 
nature and temporal processes but with that which exists beyond them, 
in an Other World. Toynbee’s platonic description is unqualified. “The 
soldier serving in the Church Militant on Earth,” he says, “knows that 
This World is a spiritual battlefield that is not his spiritual home” (VII, 
$61). 

This essential dualism expresses itself at many points in his argument. 
It carries with it a reluctance to acknowledge spiritual processes, when they 
are at work in a secular context, or materialistic processes when they 
operate in a spiritual context to which he is favorably disposed. In still an- 
other way, his dualism comes out in his contrast between the creative 
minority and the proletariat—the disembodied spirit and the massive, 
inert, sluggish body. Before I point out some of the distortions that result 
from this dualistic analysis, let me acknowledge its one great contribution: 
the fact that Toynbee restores the human soul to history, the human soul 
with all the by-products of man’s subjectivity, his art, his literature, his 
philosophy, his religion: not least the individual biography, without 
which all our mass data, based on statistical collections, are defective and 
misleading. 

For the last three centuries those who sought objective truth through 
science have also been Cartesians in practice; but they have accepted only 
the mechanical and mathematical side of Descartes’ dualism and have re- 
jected as unreal the entire realm of the subjective, the qualitative, the pur- 
poseful and planful, and the self-conditioned, which Descartes piously 
handed back to the Church. Though the method of science has been tacitly 
dualistic, its nature was concealed by the fact that one side of the twofold 
interpretation, that which concerned mind and spirit, was sternly re- 
pressed. Causal analysis, eliminating the human element as a factor of error 
in all but controllable intellectual operations, likewise discredited every 
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form of interpretation in which man’s own nature played an active role. 
Whereas causal investigation in medicine and psychiatry sought to pene- 
trate the very soul of man, teleological interpretation, which is equally 
fundamental in any holist view, was discredited as anti-scientific. To his 
honor, Toynbee has had the courage to break with this lopsided em- 
piricism. No other secular historian of our age has made such an ample 
effort to take into account man’s spiritual nature and in particular to ex- 
amine the full impact of religion as an integral part of civilization. 

Now the notion that religion is in some sense extraneous, perverse, 
meaningless, or infantile, the conviction of modern rationalists from Gib- 
bon to Marx, from Voltaire to Freud, can hardly survive Toynbee’s 
demonstration. He has in fact fully substantiated the thesis of the late Vic- 
torian sociologist, Benjamin Kidd, on the dynamics of religious develop- 
ment at the very moment when the pragmatic forces of civilization seem 
in full command. When a civilization has lost the capacity for growth, 
through over-materialization or through a failure to replenish its organiz- 
ing idea, religion, by a mighty counter-effort, restores the balance. So far, 
these alternations seem like the rhythmic ebb and flow of blind forces, 
such as Toynbee describes in the Chinese terms of Yin and Yang; for both 
secular and religious society have failed to create the conditions for dy- 
namic equilibrium and continued growth and renewal. Unfortunately, 
in his restoration of the rejected side of Cartesian dualism, Toynbee reaf- 
firms the original error that produced it. Hence his way out is no real way 
out, but a blind alley that has been repeatedly explored. 

To say this is to say that Toynbee has, because of his dualistic pre- 
occupations, been able to make little use of a growing body of thought, 
beginning with Kant, that points in the end to an intellectual revolution 
as profound as that effected by seventeenth-century science. This new ap- 
proach to the nature of human experience regards “‘the ideal and the real” 
as William James put it, “‘as dynamically continuous.” For “ideal” and 
“teal” one may substitute subjective and objective, personal and imper- 
sonal, or teleological and causal: in any event, those who have been fol- 
lowing this path admit no break between the world of nature and the 
world of spirit. Hence the kind of deliverance that Toynbee seeks in an 
Other World outside of time remains potential in this world, once our 
naive dualistic assumptions are overcome. The Hegelian-Marxian syn- 
thesis should perhaps be looked upon as a crude first attempt to effect this 
essential reconciliation between causality and purpose. Unfortunately, in 
its practical outcome Marxism failed utterly to do justice to the active role 
of the human personality, and by treating man himself as a passive product 
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of a deified “historic process” nullified his essential character of creativity. 
At the other extreme, by treating the world solely as a moral testing 
ground for virtue, Toynbee narrows the meaning and value of the whole 
process of human development: life is richer in its total content than any 
such one-sided moralism or religiosity would indicate. By the same token, 
the process of history has possible dimensions that Toynbee fails, in the 
main body of his work, to explore—though in dealing with the possibility 
of a truly universal state, in Volume IX, he at least points to one such 
event, to which all of human history may be regarded as a confused yet 
persistent prelude. 

The fact is that beneath the appearance of Christian humility in Toyn- 
bee’s handling of the data of history there lurks a pride against which his 
own religious convictions should have warned him: the unconscious as- 
sumption that, by an immense act of intellectual will he has exhausted 
the processes of history, and that nothing further remains to be disclosed 
than what he has already achieved, on the lines that he has so resourcefully 
employed. Because he has amassed, in a fashion no one else has approached, 
a vast quantity of evidence dealing with the repetitive processes in history, 
he has the illusion that he has adequately canvassed all of life’s possibilities. 
He has not allowed for the fact that it is in the non-repetitive processes 
which lie beyond the scope of comparative inquiry—in the unique in- 
stances, the singular moments, the creative departures, in all that is non- 
repeatable and has even perhaps escaped witness or record—that the full 
meaning of human history, in its departure from predictable sequences and 
natural uniformities, is to be found. 

There is a paradox in Toynbee’s philosophic position that does damage 
at more than one point to his capacity to interpret the upbuilding and crea- 
tive processes in history. Because for him the spiritual life cannot fully 
flourish until all the outlets of worldly life are closed, the mission of his- 
tory is to bring about sufficient disintegration to cause despair of finding 
fulfillment in history. Viewed statistically, this belief has plenty of his- 
toric justification. Thanks to the repeated miscarriages of civilization, that 
despair is never far to seek: the pessimistic Mesopotamian dialogue be- 
tween a Master and Slave, dating back three thousand years, reaches the 
genial conclusion that the master had better cut both their throats and 
jump into the river. From that conclusion the “axial religions,” as Karl 
Jaspers calls them, have offered a happy if temporary reprieve. Writing in 
a period that has even deeper ground for both collective fear and personal 
despair, Toynbee’s otherworldly conclusions seem to promise deliver- 
ance; but, on historic evidence, the development of the higher religions has 
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been as full of frustrations as that of secular societies—necessarily so, of 
course, if they both share the inertia and the creativity that are observable 
in the whole life process. 

The saving remnant of truth in Toynbee’s position is what every ma- 
ture person knows: that spiritual development is in fact deepened by as- 
similating life’s negative moments and coming to terms with them. 
Herman Melville truly said in Pierre that “he who knows naught of gloom 
or grief” is cut off from wisdom. But this is another matter from saying 
that human institutions develop for the purpose of providing such nega- 
tive moments; or that nothing of durable value emerges from human ex- 
perience until man is, so to say, at the end of his rope. Even as Christian 
theology, this is hardly good doctrine: in denigrating life, it overlooks the 
goods of being, as Thomas Aquinas would have pointed out: goods that at- 
tend even the satisfaction of transient bodily appetites. Sentience, conscious- 
ness, intelligence, feeling, imaginative self-projection, and self-realization 
are by-products of life-in-society and vehicles for further transcendence. 
In any event, human responses, even at the lower levels of meaning and 
value, are not to be dismissed as empty because they are attached to hu- 
man institutions that disintegrate and pass away, or because their indi- 
vidual form and content are organically related to a whole that encom- 
passes cosmic and biologic and social evolution, and can only be under- 
stood within that larger matrix. 

So far from the potentialities of human life being exhausted by the six 
or eight thousand years of visible history over which Toynbee broods, 
they have scarcely even been adumbrated. Tribes and races and nations 
have long existed: but man has still to be born. Just as the countless unused 
neurones in the human brain carry a promise of all but limitless further 
development, so the existence over the ages of countless millions of hu- 
man beings in a very rudimentary state of cooperation and interaction, 
either in space or time, gives promise of their achieving, eventually, far 
greater development than any group or civilization has so far encom- 
passed. Man’s full potentialities cannot be experienced in the single career 
of any man, or in the transactions ofa single lifetime, nor yet in the career 
of any civilization or the deliverances of any final saviour and Church. 
Though Toynbee sees the whole process of social development as result- 
ing in the widest possible society, a Universal State or Universal Church, 
and even now looks forward to the Unity of Mankind, he fails to carry 
this insight into his interpretations of earlier developments. Had he done 
so, they would not perhaps have seemed so empty. 

And this brings me to an even more damaging weakness in Toynbee’s 
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attempt to find a way out of our contemporary crisis. Because of Toyn- 
bee’s social dualism, the fact that he attributes creativeness only to minori- 
ties, he never poses one of the crucial problems of civilization, critical from 
the beginning, still unsolved: the diffusion of responsibility, power, crea- 
tiveness. Dynamic minorities flourished originally, it would seem, because 
of two factors: because the social process had become too complex to be 
handled in the simple face-to-face relationships of the small community, 
even through a formal council of elders, and because there was not a suf- 
ficient surplus of energy to provide leisure and education, the foundations 
of sustained creativeness, for more than a fraction of the community. To- 
day this second limitation has been overcome; but the habits of an earlier 
period continue. 

Civilizations originally overcame the stultifying parochial tendencies of 
tribal village communities by widening—usually under royal compulsion 
—the sphere of social interaction. Unfortunately, this transformation was 
attended by evils that have remained embedded in the structure of every 
succeeding civilization. Thus organized political power, though it in- 
creased internal security, augmented the tendency to external violence by 
projecting aggression outside the community. And again, while the state 
overcame the cultural limitations of purely local units, it tended to central- 
ize in the capital city social functions that had once been effectually dis- 
tributed. Such a distribution of power between the responsible local unit 
and the coordinating universal organization, as was instituted in the 
Christian Church of the Middle Ages, or in the educational system of 
many countries during the last century, has still to be carried through all 
the organs of modern civilization. The building up of the local institutions, 
with effective participation through the primary group, limited in number 
of members but operating within a worldwide framework, is a key prob- 
lem of modern civilization. A Universal Church that did not face and solve 
this problem would probably be as stultifying and self-negating as a 
Universal State. 

Now Toynbee is keenly aware of the way that present-day society has 
taken a turn toward totalitarian automatism: an automatism that threatens 
to minimize or repress creativity, in the very act of centralizing what re- 
mains of the creative processes. Unless, indeed, we find the political and 
educational answer to this threat, and pour energy into creating new 
institutions and organs of government that shall again be undef direct 
human control, World Government, for example, might indeed become 
World Tyranny. Toynbee’s philosophy, which relies for improvements, 
even for salvation, upon the actions of a creative minority, hardly does 
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justice to this situation. He sees the problem of world unity solved by the 
simple drawing of mankind together in a belief in “‘the unity of God.” 
Since this has long been the operative faith of all the major religions, with- 
out its having yet succeeded in composing their parochial and sectarian 
differences, it should be obvious that mere belief, even if intensified by the 
suffering Toynbee also posits, will not be enough: positive knowledge, 
practical tools, above all, a fresh organizing idea, not found in the Axial 
Religions, are equally necessary. 

These defects in Toynbee’s system of thought have, I believe, vitiated 
his analysis of the development of civilizations, making him overplay the 
role of disintegration and underestimate the educational role of civilization 
itself. For all its repetitious blunders, mankind has learned something in 
the process of civilization and at last shows—though possibly it may be 
too late—the beginnings of a self-consciousness and _self-understanding 
that may alter the direction of its instinctual and unconscious drives, or 
its present mechanical automatism. Even in the exploitation of his own 
intelligence, through the methods of positive science, man at last faces the 
fearful dangers of divorcing this intelligence from his will-to-survive and 
his impulse to creative growth and self-transformation. Toynbee’s own 
Study of History itself gives conspicuous evidence of this growing self- 
consciousness, which may be one of the saving elements in the present 
situation. That very quality, which seeks to link together in a meaningful 
sequence so many severed aspects of man’s past, may compensate for the 
structural weaknesses in Toynbee’s presentation. 

So my criticism must end with a final word of appreciation. No one 
else has taken in the dimensions of the current crisis in history better 
than Arnold J. Toynbee—or placed it in fuller historic perspective. The 
fact that he comes up with no more viable prescription than “Wait and 
accept suffering and get ready for the Kingdom of God and a passage to 
An Other World” is less important than the fact that his vast effort, even 
his very lapses and misdirections, should make it easier for his contempo- 
raries to find a better-lighted path. Though most of his ideas for over- 
coming the crisis in “This World” are cast in an archaic sociological and 
theological mold, he at least has taken in the immensity and complexity of 
the problem and the radical nature of the transformation that must be 
effected. This Study of History, then, is not a terminus, but a starting point, 
from which the roads radiate in many directions. Those who follow these 
roads further than Toynbee will have reason to be grateful for his daring 


initiative and his immense labors. 
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A BIOLOGICAL AND MYSTICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY: 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


At first glance it may seem paradoxical that a historian as resolutely idealist, 
in almost every sense of the word, as Arnold J. Toynbee, could be accused 
by some of his critics of replacing historical method by that of the natural 
sciences. This charge has been made, however, and upon reflection we 
realize that, rather than being overcome with astonishment, we must seek 
to explain the charge and, if possible, to justify Toynbee’s method. 
Toynbee was struck like many others before him by a truth whose 
banality is due to its self-evidence, but which is often overlooked once it 
has been realized—that the field of history, covering at most seven thou- 
sand years, is incredibly small when compared to the duration of the 
human race, at least half'a million years old and, according to the calcula- 
tions of Eddington, promising to continue for two million more. If we 
compare the existence of humanity to the life-span of a man, we see that 
the total of what we call history represents hardly one day of that lifetime. 
Now if the historian, like all specialists of the humane sciences, is bound 
to concentrate his attention on the precise object of his study and to adapt 
his methods to the special nature of that object, he must never forget that 
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all this is inscribed in a much vaster context. In other words, no interpre- 
tation of history is valid until it is restored to its true dimensions. This is 
what Toynbee has tried to do, formulating a basic hypothesis inspired by 
Bergson, the Bergson, especially, of L’ Evolution créatrice and of the Deux 
Sources de la Morale et de la Religion. 

He compares humanity to a “rope” of mountain-climbers engaged in 
a very steep ascent. The group has reached a certain level, the present 
stage of the human species, that of Homo sapiens. Five hundred thousand 
years of pre-history were not too long for the development of man from 
animality to his present stage of evolution. The object of history is not to 
study how this first part of the climb was achieved. It may be said, how- 
ever, that this took place within those narrow and static groups which 
Toynbee calls Primitive Societies, and which differ radically from the 
Civilizations which succeeded them. 

Man, in these societies, is still at a sub-human level, but certain indi- 
viduals, superior to their fellows, have already reached the human state. 
For a long time, no doubt, they were incapable of drawing their fellow- 
creatures along with them, but a day came when they succeeded and, on 
that day, a radical change took place in the nature of primitive society. It 
became a civilization. Thus according to Toynbee two species of societies 
may be said to exist: Primitive Society and Civilization. 

When Toynbee thus speaks of two species, he uses the term in the same 
sense as naturalists who distinguish between animal and vegetable species. 
The naturalist is never unaware of the innumerable differences which dis- 
tinguish one from another the individuals belonging to a single species, 
but he overlooks these differences in confining himself to a consideration 
of traits common to all. The historian must proceed likewise when he 
studies the species “civilization,” the proper object of his science, which 
may be defined as a science of civilizations. 

It is clear that such a definition of history must necessarily encounter the 
resistance of the majority of historians, for this is not the way in which 
they have heretofore understood and practiced history. Of course Toyn- 
bee is not the first to have followed this path. It is hardly necessary to go 
back to Vico, whose thought seems, however, to have had great influence 
upon that of Toynbee; to cite Spengler, with whom Toynbee has often 
been compared, will suffice. This is not the place to point out the differ- 
ences and oppositions between the two men, especially since these are so 
obvious. And we might also mention Frobenius and Sorokin among those 
whose efforts have to some extent paralleled the work of Toynbee. 
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But most historians, after all, those of today as well as those of yesterday, 
have placed themselves in an entirely different perspective. They were led 
by the complexity of their studies to specialize, often in the narrowest 
way. Most historians of the last century took the national frame as a base. 
There were specialists on France, Germany or England, and this corre- 
sponded to the nationalist wave on which Europe was being carried along. 
They represented, in Toynbee’s words, a parochial point of view, one 
which we should call provincial. It is not hard to show that a nation can 
in no way constitute an intelligible field of historical endeavor. It is im- 
possible, for example, to account for the major events of English history: 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion or the Industrial Revolution, without recourse to a much vaster 
ensemble whose limits are precisely those of a civilization, which Toynbee 
proposes to call the Western Christian Civilization. 

Still other historians specialize in the study of a period. And this brings 
us to the divisions of our school-books and to the wide fields of study in 
our teaching, even (and especially) in higher education. Thus we have 
antiquarians, medievalists, specialists of the 16th, 17th or 18th centuries, 
not to mention those of the French Revolution or of the 19th century 
labor movement. It is not my intention, nor that of Toynbee, to question 
the utility or even the absolute necessity of such specialization, even though 
the cogency of dividing history into epochs may be doubted. 

For it must be seen that this division into epochs, when it is anything 
other than a simple convenience for elementary teaching, rests upon one 
unadmitted postulate, namely, that civilization is one and that it has been 
evolving for several thousands of years in one unique line of which the 
Peoples of the Orient, Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and finally Modern 
Times constitute successive stages. The discovery of parallel histories, 
those of India, the Far East, and of pre-Columbian civilizations did indeed 
trouble this fine arrangement, but it has not been rejected for all that, and 
it is here that debate centers. 

Toynbee insists strongly on two points: 1) civilizations are several and 
have been so virtually since the beginning, since Egyptian and Sumerian 
civilizations were contemporaneous; 2) no hierarchy whatever can be 
established among them. Scarcely anyone, I believe, will question the 
first of these statements; but it is conditioned by the second, which is ac- 
cepted in sincerity by hardly anybody. In spite of anything we may say, 
it is almost impossible for us not to consider our own civilization as su- 
perior to the others or at any rate—and this amounts to the same thing— 
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to take our own as a frame of reference, with the hierarchy of values which 
this involves. From there it is but one step to a conception of history in its 
entirety as a function of this favored civilization; the step is readily taken, 
and almost always was until Toynbee. 

Spengler, for example, maintained that the various civilizations could 
not communicate with one another. Thus he refused them the sense of 
history. But he was forced to give this sense to “Faustian civilization,” 
from the heart of which he expressed himself and without which his essay 
would have been deprived of all its value. The Faustian civilization was 
therefore, at least on this point, favored in comparison to all others. In 
fact, from the moment that one fails to recognize rigorous equality among 
all civilizations, one is drawn, whether he wishes to be or not, to construct 
history as a function of a single civilization: that one in which he happens 
to find himself. 

Toynbee himself recognizes in all honesty that it is not possible for the 
historian to abstract himself from his time and his personal situation, and if 
there is one truth universally recognized by historians today it is that ob- 
jective history, the dream of positivist historians at the turn of the century, 
is a Utopia. It is necessary, however, to try to approach this Utopia as 
nearly as possible, and such has been the effort of Toynbee. Not content 
with forbidding himself all value judgment on various civilizations, he 
even proclaims them contemporaneous with one another. 

This affirmation, surprising at first view, results from a very simple 
reasoning. For if we consider the total duration of the human species, the 
time of History is incredibly short. The seven thousand years which have 
elapsed since the beginnings of Egyptian civilization become a period of 
time so negligible that we may, in fact, ignore it. It is true that most civili- 
zations are dead and that, according to Toynbee, only five remain alive. 
But it also happens that among individuals born in the same period and 
who consequently belong to the same generation some are dead and others 
still living, which does not prevent their being contemporary with one 
another. 

Now this contemporaneity of civilizations is no less important an 
aspect than is their multiplicity and their equality. It permits the establish- 
ment of a comparison among them which would otherwise make no 
sense; it helps us to understand that the line of history is not simple but 
multiple. In other words, there are as many lines of history as there are 
distinct civilizations. Each has its own history, and these histories may be 
compared. In the traditional conception, on the other hand, the line of 
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history is unique, like time itself, which has but one dimension. In short, 
Toynbee replaces a unilinear conception of history by a multilinear one. 
Historical time, for him, is two-dimensional. 

The consequences of this are important. As soon as history proceeds on 
several roughly parallel lines, it is no longer absurd to compare analogous 
events which took place in very different times and places. For if each 
civilization has its own duration, like each individual, the various moments 
of that duration remain nonetheless comparable. Every human being, 
for example, undergoes a crisis of puberty. Its date may vary by several 
months or even years from one individual or from one race to another; 
its duration is not always the same, even less its result. But through a 
comparison of a certain number of analogous crises, it is possible to dis- 
cover several general traits common to all individuals, which constitute 
a psychophysiology of puberty. But is it not true that these are the meth- 
ods of biology and not of history—that history whose object would be 
just to relate what has never and will never be seen twice? 

Toynbee’s critics reproach him precisely for misunderstanding the 
singular character of historical facts. In the history of man they consider 
everything to have been singular and thus incomparable. But we have 
seen that Toynbee considers civilizations as so many individuals belonging 
to the same species, a term which we must take here in its strictest sense, 
and which is also used by biologists. Living nature, and even inanimate 
nature, is full of singularities. But there would have been no natural sci- 
ences if scholars had not decided to ignore these singularities. Take, for 
example, the genus platanus. I submit that two rigorously identical indi- 
viduals of this genus will never be found. If two were to be found, it would 
be due to pure chance, arising from the fact that the number of plane 
trees is extremely large. The quarrel which traditional historians seek with 
Toynbee is like that which an overly thorough and near-sighted observer 
might raise against the naturalists in objecting that so long as there are no 
two identical plane trees there is no justification for pretending that plane 
trees are alike nor for determining the laws of their development. 

I am not unaware that the foregoing comparison is doubly faulty: on 
the one hand, as I have already said, plane trees are innumerable whereas 
civilizations, according to Toynbee himself, as yet number but twenty- 
one. On the other hand, whatever may be the complexity of organization 
of a plane tree, it is in no way comparable to that of a civilization: It fol- 
lows obviously that the work performed by the historian on civilizations 
involves a much greater margin of error than that performed by a natural- 
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ist on plane trees. But this does not justify calling the historian’s work 
sterile. 

Thus it is time to approach the declarations of Toynbee on the birth, 
growth, pause, decline, and disintegration of civilizations. One of his 
criticisms of Spengler is that the latter did not attempt to explain the origin 
of civilizations, and Toynbee admits the incredible difficulty of the prob- 
lem. He himself found it so difficult that to attempt a solution he had to 
turn to mythology: that of Goethe’s “Prologue in Heaven” in Faust. 
Toynbee’s explanation is as follows: 


Goethe’s ‘Prologue in Heaven” opens with the archangels hymning the per- 
fection of God’s creation. But, just because His works are perfect, the Creator has 
left Himself no scope for any further exercise of His creative powers, and there 
might have been no way out of this impasse if Mephistopheles—created for this 
very purpose—had not presented himself before the throne and challenged God 
to give him a free hand to spoil, if he can, one of the Creator’s choicest works. 
God accepts the challenge and thereby wins an opportunity to carry His work of 
creation forward. An encounter between two personalities in the form of challenge 
and response: have we not here the flint and steel by whose mutual impact the 
creative spark is kindled?! 


Now let us see how this mythology is susceptible of historical applica- 
tion. Let us take the case of Egyptian civilization. During the glacial 
periods the climate of the two hemispheres was appreciably more humid 
than it is today. The Sahara was at that time a land comparable to the 
Sudanese bush. Vegetation was relatively abundant and animals were 
numerous. Men could live there by fishing, hunting, and gathering. These 
conditions changed at the end of the last glacial period. What are the in- 
habitants of the bush become desert to do? Some adopt the easiest solution: 
faced with this challenge of nature, they retreat to the south where they 
continue even today their primitive existence. These peoples fled before 
the challenge and have not passed beyond the stage of primitive society. 

Others remained and adapted themselves to the new conditions of life. 
They became the Bedouins. Their adaptation is nearly perfect, but this 
very perfection is a weakness because it is motionless. Such societies do 
not evolve beyond a point midway between primitive society and civiliza- 
tion. They are definitively fixed, like the Eskimos perfectly adapted to 
nature in the polar zone, or the Polynesians, equally well adapted to the 
great oceanic spaces where they must live. Toynbee adds to these examples 


1. Civilization on Trial (New York, Oxford University Press, 1948), pp. 11-12. 
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of perfect adaptation to certain natural conditions those of the Spartans 
and the Ottomans who, having adapted too perfectly to a certain human 
environment, evolved no further. 

But some of the inhabitants of what was becoming the Libyan desert, 
instead of fleeing southward or remaining, turned to the swamps of the 
lower Nile, which must at that time have been not unlike the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal of today. There the greatest difficulties were encountered. They 
had to organize in order to drain the swamps, and this was the origin of 
Egyptian civilization. Toynbee had no difficulty in showing that all 
primitive civilization, that is, those which did not develop directly out of 
a preceding civilization, began in an analogous manner. They have never 
been known to be born and to have developed under favorable natural 
conditions. On the contrary, they have always had to struggle against 
hostile surroundings. 

This is, moreover, only the first challenge which a civilization must 
accept in order to be born. It meets others on the way and it develops in 
proportion to its repeated success in facing up to them. But there comes a 
moment when one of these challenges is not picked up. Then there oc- 
curs what Toynbee calls the breakdown of a civilization. From this point 
dates the decline and then the disintegration of the civilization in question. 

How is it that after meeting a series of successive challenges every 
civilization has, up to the present, encountered one with which it has 
been unable to cope? This is explained by the fact that the elite, the ad- 
vancing segment of society, has shown itself capable of leading the mass 
after it, not by force but by free consent. Like Bergson before him, Toyn- 
bee here accords an important place to mimesis. There enters unfortunate- 
ly into mimesis a passive, mechanical element which makes almost 
inevitable the establishment of a distance, imperceptible at first but ever- 
widening, between the creative minority and the mass. A moment arrives 
when the mass no longer follows the impulsive force of the elite. Every- 
thing then changes in character. The creative minority, which has hereto- 
fore acted solely by persuasion, is obliged to turn to force. Society finds 
itself divided into hostile classes, one dominant and the other oppressed. 
A fatal rupture has occurred in the heart of the civilization, which, from 
this moment unable to pick up the challenges proposed to it, enters into 
a period of incurable decadence. 

It is naturally impossible for me here to take up in detail the admirable 
analyses of Toynbee and I must thus neglect what is perhaps the best part 
of his work. It is nevertheless apparent that the notion of breakdown is not 
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without analogy with what may be observed in the history of a living 
organism which also develops until it has attained a certain fullness of 
form. At this moment begins the period of decline and decreptitude, 
followed at last by death. Is it thus with civilizations? This is what has been 
observed in the case of all those which have preceded ours. But Toynbee 
does not believe that this is an ineluctable fate, and here lies the optimistic 
side of his thought. 

Thousands of primitive societies lived and died during the long period 
of prehistoric times without giving birth to a civilization. There probably 
appeared in each of these primitive societies some individuals who had 
already attained human stature, but they were incapable of drawing other 
men after them. And then, in a few privileged cases and under circum- 
stances that were particularly favorable, the decisive step was made. In- 
stead of dying sterile, certain primitive societies succeeded in becoming 
civilizations. It may likewise happen, indeed one day it surely will happen, 
that a civilization will itself be transformed into something else. But this 
day may still be far off, when one realizes that the life expectancy of hu- 
manity is two million years, that this gives time for thousands of civiliza- 
tions to be born and to die, and that so far only twenty-one have been 
observed. 

Within civilizations also some superior individuals have already at- 
tained a supra-human level; but they have not so far succeeded in drawing 
other men after them, and this is why all civilizations of the past have ex- 
perienced their breakdown. We note the place Toynbee gives to superior 
individuals and observe how close he is on this point to the Bergson of the 
Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion. Moreover, he conceives these 
superior individuals, analogically, at least, as mystics, and describes, as a 
common trait of their destiny, the movement of retreat-return. Every su- 
perior being withdraws, at a given moment, from the society of men; 
then he returns, bringing among them all the richness and experiences ac- 
cumulated during his retreat. What is true of individuals is also true of 
groups, of which Toynbee cites numerous striking examples. 

But let us return to those civilizations which have just broken down 
through inability to respond to a challenge. For example, that civilization 
which Toynbee knows better than all others, which he calls Hellenic 
civilization, and of which, for him, Rome is an integral part. How did it 
come to break down? Because it was incapable of responding to the fol- 
lowing challenge: toward the middle of the sth century B.c., Hellenic 
civilization was called upon, in order to continue its development, to break 
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out of the thenceforth too narrow framework of the city-state. Pericles had 
understood this need, but he did not have the following of his compatriots, 
and the tragedy of his existence was to himself direct the beginning, in 
431, of the Peloponnesian war which, according to Toynbee, marks pre- 
cisely the breakdown of Hellenic civilization. 

Thus commences a period of four centuries, which Toynbee proposes 
to name, using an expression borrowed from the history of Russia, the 
“time of troubles.” Inexpiable wars break out among the various states 
which form a single civilization. Within almost all these states there de- 
velops a permanent conflict between the exploiting class and the oppressed 
class. The latter Toynbee proposes to call the “internal proletariat,” bor- 
rowing a term from the Marxist vocabulary. Because it must defend 
itself in a universe become a world of wild beasts and also because the 
oppressive minority must with great effort maintain the oppressed mass 
in a state of obedience, civilization is invaded by a terrible cancer, milita- 
rism. 

This may perhaps enable it to gain certain external successes. It will con- 
quer, as the example of Alexander proves for Hellenic civilization. But 
militarism also results in hostile relations between the civilization and the 
surrounding peoples, who are Barbarians, or rather, what Toynbee pro- 
poses to name the “external proletariat.” When a civilization is in a de- 
veloping stage the surrounding peoples gratefully receive from it the gifts 
which it offers freely and peacefully. The barbarian is not necessarily the 
enemy of the civilized man. Barbarism is a zone of mingled light and 
shade; nothing is opposed in principle to the gradual absorption of dark- 
ness and the final spreading of illumination to the ends of the earth, 
conferring on civilization that ecumenical character which each civiliza- 
tion claims but which none has yet completely realized. 

But the breakdown changes all that. Hostile relations between the 
barbarian and civilized worlds are substituted for friendly relations and 
the barbarians are transformed into the external proletariat, which menaces 
the integrity of the civilization as thoroughly as does the internal one. 
There comes a time, however, when within the civilization itself the 
fighting ends for want of combatants. One of the militarized states among 
which the civilization was divided carries the day definitively against all 
the others and founds that universal state which the Roman Empire was 
for Hellenic civilization or which the empire of Huang-Ti became, af- 
ter the period of the fighting kingdoms, for Chinese civilization. Far 
from indicating progress, as was long believed, the establishment of 
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the universal state is, according to Toynbee, the last phase in the dis- 
integration of a civilization. Never, in fact, is the oppression of the 
masses more inhuman within a civilization; never is the external threat 
represented by hostile barbarians more pressing than at the time of the 
universal state. 

Then a strange phenomenon occurs: the oppressed masses seek to 
render their condition less intolerable by adhering to a religion of salva- 
tion, and thus one sees the development of a universal church within the 
internal proletariat. While the foreground is occupied by a universal 
state brandishing the sword, in the depths of the disintegrating society is 
built the vessel of a church which will survive the state and transmit to 
some future civilization a part of the values of the disappearing civilization. 


It is thus that, through the intermediary of a universal church, a new © 


civilization is born out of the debris of another. 

On their side, the barbarians assaulting the moribund civilization from 
without live the epic age. This meeting of epic and church, of external 
and internal proletariats, gives birth to a new civilization. One readily 
sees how exactly this explanation fits the passage from Hellenic civilization 
to western Christian civilization, which is ours, or to eastern Christian 
civilization which is, according to Toynbee, that of Russia. Toynbee may 
have forced things a bit in trying to apply the same scheme to other series 
of civilizations. If, for example, in the passage from Cretan to Hellenic 
civilization, the place of the epic is readily visible, a matter of nothing less 
than the Homeric poems, the universal church of the internal proletariat 
of decadent Crete is much less easily discernible. 

This may be the defect of a possibly premature attempt at universal 
explanation. Despite his systematizing mind Toynbee is not unaware of 
this difficulty, and he even stresses it with great honesty. But it was in- 
evitable, and simply had to be faced. Inevitable because his inquiry could 
only apply to twenty-one individuals of the species “civilization,” which 
is obviously very little for the valid drawing of general laws. But it also 
had to be faced because we live at a time when history can no longer recoil 
from the problem of a comparative study of civilizations, even if such a 
study can for the moment produce only questionable and provisional re- 
sults. Even a false hypothesis is likely to be more fruitful than the refusal 
of any total explanation. 

The most debatable part of Toynbee’s work is certainly not in the errors 
of detail for which specialists have made a fine game of reproaching him. 
I doubt that anyone has ever employed a more astonishing erudition than 
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that which is shown throughout his volumes. On many points, surely, 
it will be said that his information is merely second-hand. This could not 
have been otherwise and, if the specialists consider it unfortunate, they 
have only themselves, as the sources of the second-hand information, to 
blame. For whom are they writing, if one cannot use their works without 
falling into error or approximation? 

But now that the work appears to us complete, since the last volumes 
have finally been published, it is possible to seek another quarrel with 
Toynbee. First of all, his classification of civilizations seems questionable 
on certain points. A great part of his analyses rests, for example, on the 
statement that there are two civilizations “affiliate” to the defunct Hellenic 
civilization, namely, western Christian civilization and eastern Christian 
civilization, which is another way of saying that an impassable gulf sepa- 
rates Russia from the West. The consequences, of all kinds, deriving from 
such premises are obvious. Thus Toynbee will say that bolshevism is 
merely a heresy of orthodox Christianity and will fail to recognize the 
influence of Marxism upon the evolution of Russia. But if it is relatively 
easy to criticize from without, so to speak, the statements of Toynbee, it 
is on the other hand singularly difficult to escape from them when one 
places oneself within his system. 

If then certain statements seem arbitrary and rather inconsistent with 
reality as we grasp it, does this not indicate that the whole system rests on 
a questionable base? Otherwise, we must be deceived by appearances, as 
men were for a long time by the apparent immobility of the earth. If, in 
fact, we admit that since the origins of history humanity has been divided 
into a certain number of grand ensembles called civilizations, that each of 
these ensembles has its own history and that they have in no case mingled 
one with another, then it is difficult to doubt that the eastern and the 
western parts of what used to be the Roman Empire have had an absolutely 
dissimilar destiny and that this does not seem to be due to simple historical 
chance. Everything distinguishes and almost everything opposes this 
Orient and this Occident. We are then indeed faced with two different 
civilizations, and Toynbee has every right to draw almost ineluctable 
conclusions. 

Now, it seems to me difficult to question the comprehensive idea on 
which Toynbee’s entire construction rests. It came to him—as he himself 
says—from a reading of Thucydides undertaken during the First World 
War. Toynbee then realized that his situation was exactly that of the 
Athenian historian. Thucydides was writing, as a matter of fact, just after 
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the breakdown that had been, for the Hellenic world, the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war in 431, and Toynbee was reading and explaining 
him just after the breakdown represented for the western world by the 
outbreak of war in 1914. In the light of the events which his civilization 
was experiencing, the English humanist understood better than he had 
hitherto been able to the preoccupations of the Greek historian. This then 
was proof that history can repeat itself up to a point, and a new and fruit- 
ful field was opened to historical investigation. 

The objection will perhaps be raised that Toynbee was merely beating 
down a door that had long been open, since so long as men have been 
writing history they have never stopped looking for precedents, for ex- 
amples to follow or errors to avoid, and historians themselves have often 
pretended to be writing only for the practical instruction of their con- 
temporaries. But Toynbee understood it otherwise. For him it was a 
matter not of drawing from Thucydides instruction which twentieth- 
century statesmen might turn to their profit, but rather of determining 
scientifically the repetition of certain sequences. Thus he arrived at a rela- 
tively new conception of universal history. This history was to be not the 
chronological recital of a unique series of events, but the study of anal- 
ogies and recurrences which might be observed among several parallel 
series. 

So he encountered the opposition of a historico-philosophical school 
eminently represented in England by Collingwood and according to 
which the history of man is specific in that it tells us of what will never be 
seen twice. These historians thus oppose history proper, which can be 
nothing but human, to natural science, which is not a history precisely 
because its facts do repeat themselves and because the scholar is interested 
not in their singularity but in their repetition. 

In the last volumes of his study Toynbee set out to answer them, and he 
did so in attempting to show that as in economic history one observes 
greater or lesser cycles of development and depression, one may observe 
analogous cycles in political history. With this aim he made a compara- 
tive study of three “troubled times”: that which split the Chinese world 
at the time of the fighting kingdoms and ended in the establishment of the 
Han empire; that which, from 431 to 31 B.c., split the Hellenic world and 
ended in the establishment of the Roman Empire; finally, that which has 
rent the western world since the opening of the Italian wars in 1494 and 
whose end we do not yet know—whether or not it will result in the 
establishment of a universal empire, covering the entire habitable world. 
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Thus the historian is led to examine the perspectives of the western 
world. Has it already experienced its point of breakdown? This seems 
probable, and Toynbee himself has indicated the date of 1494. But was 
that breakdown of the same nature as those which affected the Chinese 
and the Hellenic worlds? It must not be forgotten, and Toynbee is careful 
not to forget, that the date 1494 falls between two others: 1492, when 
Columbus discovered America, and 1498, when Vasco da Gama dis- 
covered the maritime route to India. Thus, at the very time when the 
West was being torn apart, it was procuring the means of extending its 
influence over the entire planet, something which had been given to no 
preceding civilization. Would not the one event compensate for the 
other? Nor does Toynbee fail to inscribe on the credit side of the West’s 
ledger the prodigious technical advances and the economic and political 
transformations which followed, since the Industrial Revolution which 
began in England in the middle of the 18th century. He observes, it is 
true, that other civilizations have known remarkable technical progress, 
though on a much smaller scale. 

So he cannot exclude the possibility, though it seems rather a slim one, 
that we as the twenty-first individual of the species Civilization may 
know a different fate from that of our twenty predecessors, and a better 
one. For this we should have to meet victoriously a certain number of 
challenges: that of militarism and war, which cannot fail to ruin us 
definitively unless we renounce the idolatry of national sovereignties: that 
of the class struggle, which will be no less deadly unless we find the way 
to a more equitable distribution of riches; finally that of religious wars, 
which will draw us into the abyss unless we rise to a conception of the 
plurality of religious truth. 

It must be admitted that the prospect is not very favorable in any ot 
these three domains. Toynbee, however, has not lost hope, and his strong- 
est reason for hope is that western civilization is impregnated with Chris- 
tianity. In fact, the universal religions have, as we have seen, the singular 
strength that their fate is not linked with that of a given civilization. They 
developed at the moment when one of these civilizations was disintegrat- 
ing and assured the passage from the dying civilization to that which was 
to succeed as its heir. Why should not one of these religions play a still 
more decisive role in permitting the civilization infused with it to rise 
above itself and be transformed into something entirely new, into a type 
of society which would be to civilizations what Civilization itself was to 
Primitive Society? Then, in that climb which humanity has pursued 
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from the level of animality, we would have reached another landing. 

These views, which Toynbee presents simply as hypotheses, are open 
to question. He is particularly open to the reproach—and materialist his- 
torians will not fail to make it—of failure to understand the importance 
of economic factors in historical evolution. Not that he does not make 
frequent reference to them, but they are for him not essential. Toynbee is 
resolutely spiritualist and he believes that a characteristic of human history 
is to be dominated and governed by spiritual needs. This is why he at- 
taches great importance to psychology, and particularly to depth psychol- 
ogy. The evolution of the latter is infinitely slow and we do not under- 
stand its laws very well. It is to be feared, for example, that technical 
progress may be tco rapid and that a sudden thrust of the collective sub- 
conscious may at any moment be capable of utilizing progress for a 
suicidal enterprise. Here again we meet certain views of Bergson, as when 
he spoke in his last work of an insufficiency of soul. 

So the historian finds himself on the edge of the future and unable to 
prophesy, for, although natural laws with their implacable regularity 
govern human history and its recurrent cycles, they never exclude a 
sovereign intervention of liberty. Long pages would be needed for an 
analysis of the chapters which Toynbee devotes to the dialectic of necessity 
and of liberty, of that liberty which seems to kim founded on the incom- 
prehensible love of a personal God for his creature. Here it would not be 
difficult to discover analogies between Toynbee’s thought and that of 
Teilhard de Chardin. There is the same movement in each and, in a way, 
the same appeal toward what Father Teilhard called Point Omega. 

It may be said that we are now entirely outside the realm of history 
qua history, and in a domain which goes singularly beyond scientific 
analysis. This is true, but it is hard for a historian who gives such breadth 
to his study not to discover the metaphysical foundations of his research. 
Be that as it may, the comparative method of Toynbee seems to me, from 
a strictly scientific point of view, of a singular fecundity. The chief char- 
acteristic of our civilization—as I have already remarked—is that it has 
become practically universal, and this in more than one sense. On the one 
hand, western man has discovered the total surface of the planet and has 
imposed his influence, by very questionable methods moreover, upon all 
of humanity. On the other hand, the discoveries he has made in time are 
no less important than those he has made in space. Toynbee recalls that 
during the past hundred and fifty years we have discovered several 
civilizations disappeared in the past and whose very existence we did not 
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even suspect two centuries ago. In almost the same period we were dis- 
covering the immensity of prehistoric times. Has not the time come then 
to attempt the synthesis of all this knowledge? This is what Toynbee has 
been trying to do. 

In doing so he has attempted to be as objective as possible. There are 
certainly a few flaws in this objectivity, and it could not have been other- 
wise. When we read, for example, in 1955, the last volumes, which were 
written—as the author takes pains to remind us several times—in 1952, 
we find readily the trace of a certain number of prejudices. Toynbee seems 
in particular to have failed to perceive clearly all the importance of the 
Chinese revolution. He views it as a success of the Soviet Union insofar 
as the latter is, with the United States of America, one of the two dominant 
states of the postwar world. But it may just as well be something else— 
at one and the same time a resurrection of Chinese power in a new form, 
and the signal for the liberation of all the peoples which have been, 
through recent centuries, under the domination of the west. In this case, we 
should be in the presence of a conflict of civilizations on a planetary scale 
with, on one side—to use Toynbee’s own categories—western civiliza- 
tion and, on the other, still living civilizations which would have bor- 
rowed from the west its own arms in order to fight it. Such a conflict may 
be peaceful or violent. If peaceful, all would be saved, and humanity would 
then enjoy the spectacle never yet seen of a synthesis of several rival 
civilizations, constituting, I suppose, in Toynbee’s own mind, an abso- 
lute advance. 

But after all, whatever the inevitable weaknesses of an endeavor as dar- 
ing as that of the great English historian, I believe it must be hailed as one 
of the landmarks of our time. Henceforth it will be possible to measure 
the services which his work has rendered to contemporary thought. 
Toynbee shows first of all that the era of national histories is gone and that 
only universal thought is now valid. In this regard, he has achieved a 
veritable Copernican revolution in the field of history. If the historian 
cannot detach himself from the civilization to which he belongs, he has at 
any rate a duty not to take it as a unique center of reference. 

Of course this historical relativism poses more problems than it solves. 
But the most fruitful hypotheses are just those which raise the most 
problems. Among other things, this relativism takes us back to the notion 
of the unity of knowledge. Whatever the diversity of objects, and, there- 
fore, of methods, the human mind is one. The field of history, extended 
to its widest and fullest sense, is not limited to the last seven thousand 
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years. It embraces everything that is susceptible of development in time, 
not only human pre-history but the entire history of life on our planet, 
and the history of the planet itself, of the star system of which it is a part, 
and finally of the entire universe. 

The peculiar greatness of Toynbee is in never excluding any of these 
perspectives from his consideration. They are discouraging only for those 
who do not believe in the possibility of triumphing over time, for those 
who do not think that history herself in a way invites us to go beyond 
her. Toynbee is not among these; for him certain spiritual experiences are 
of greater value than all of history, because through them we may gain 
access to a realm beyond time. And once again we may marvel at the 


singular analogies between the developing thought of Bergson, of Teil- - 


hard de Chardin, and of Toynbee. Biology and mysticism are not mutual- 
ly exclusive, they are complementary; it may be that the one invokes the 
other. And for that reason a thinker who earns reproach for applying the 
biological method to history actually goes beyond history and postulates 
the triumph of man over time, which is, after all, the very limit of our 


hopes. 
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TOYNBEE 


AND WORLD POLITICS 


BASIC FORCES UNDERLYING 
CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS 


The search for more general truths in international relations leads to an 
examination of the basic forces that shape the conduct of foreign relations. 
This has been a major preoccupation of the new study of international 
relations. Scholarly observers holding up a mirror to international society 
note certain common features, some going back to the Greeks, others to 
the Treaty of Westphalia, others to the French Revolution, and still 
others to the Industrial Revolution. Some theorists identify a few elemental 
facts or “laws” of politics whose recurrence spans all historical eras: for 
example, Thucydides, Hobbes, the Federalists, and contemporary po- 
litical realists speak with one voice about the stubborn reality of the 
balance of power. Underlying present-day international relations, how- 
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ever, the basic forces which give content to international behavior are for 
the most part the product of modern history. Nationalism and industrial- 
ization are new-fangled ideas which had to await fundamental social and 
economic changes. For Arnold Toynbee the fundamental forces of mod- 
ern international relations are westernization, contemporary nationalism, 
and the rise of masses. The clue may be found in this triad to much of the 
bewilderingly complex and rapidly changing movement of international 
events. Any effort to understand Toynbee’s approach to world politics 
must comprehend these elements in his thinking. With the publication of 
the last four volumes of his major work, we are able to view for the first 
time the full canvas on which he has traced their influence. 


I. WESTERNIZATION AS THE NEW UNIVERSALISM 


A large part of A Study of History is devoted to an appraisal of the divergent 
trends of localism or parochialism and universalism or ecumenicalism. 
Localism for Toynbee is the tendency to glorify the part rather than the 
whole. Politically, it is the tendency to magnify the importance of the 
member-states of a society at the expense of the whole society. In Greek 
history this tendency expressed itself in an adulation of the city-state. In 
our day it takes the form of the political religion of nationalism. Uni- 
versalism, on the other hand, is the view that a civilization or religion is 
itself a unity. One form of universalism was that of the Roman Empire; 
another has been typified by medieval Christendom. What forms of 
universalism can be found in Western civilization today? Various answers 
are being given to this question. Some say there is a political universalism 
embodied in the United Nations; others point to signs of the common 
humanity shared by all. Toynbee holds firmly to the view that the most 
impressive universal force in the twentieth century is ““westernization.” 
Most works in international politics deal with this force on another 
level. Usually something called “industrialization” is conceived to be in the 
background of international politics, affecting but not determining the 
nature of the political forces. Most scholars discuss technological change as 
principally an economic development. “Westernization” is a term at the 
same time broader and deeper than “‘industrialization.” Indeed it is “. . . 
the great event of the twentieth century.’ It is broader than the mere 
transformation of Western society, for it has affected non-Western socie- 
ties as well. China, Russia, and the Near East have borrowed heavily from 
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Western techniques. It is deeper and more profound than “‘industrializa- 
tion,” for the borrowing of one habit or technique has presaged the 
eventual unconditional surrender to the whole alien force of “westerniza- 
tion.” It seems likely that: “Future historians will say . . . that it [western- 
ization] was so powerful and so pervasive that it turned the lives of all its 
victims upside down and inside out—affecting the behavior, outlook, 
feelings and beliefs of individual men, women and children in an intimate 
way, touching chords in human souls that are not touched by mere ex- 
ternal material forces—however ponderous and terrifying.” The most 
striking development of our times, therefore, is the fact that Western 
civilization has cast the net of its economic system round the globe and has 
succeeded in dominating the politics and economics of the world. 

There are three fundamental aspects of “westernization” which dis- 
tinguish it as a force in international politics. First, it is world-wide in 
character to the extent that Western economic forms have spread through- 
out the world. Second, it has had the effect of combining all contempo- 
rary civilizations into “‘a single great society.” “It... has swallowed— 
and in some degree digested and assimilated—at least eight alien societies: 
the Mexic, the Andean, the Hindu, the Iranic, the Russian Orthodox 
Christian, the Japanese Far Eastern, and the main bodies of Far Eastern 
and Orthodox Christian societies in China and in the Near East. The 
number of victims rises from eight to ten if we reckon in the Yucatec and 
Arabic societies, which their Mexic and Iranic neighbours had respectively 
succeeded in devouring... .”3 As a consequence of this attempt to 
“westernize” the whole world, the old distinction between internal and 
external proletariats, or threats from within and from outside the civiliza- 
tion now disappears. All the non-Western civilizations and their people 
are absorbed into a massive and diverse internal proletariat. So the re- 
maining civilizations—such as the Orthodox Christian, its Russian off- 
shoot, the Hindu, and the two Far Eastern civilizations—become in at least 
certain respects incorporated in the one Western civilization. Third, the 
predecessors of Western civilization, most notably Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, were ultimately confronted in their ventures of expansion and uni- 
fication by counterattacks. Graeco-Roman culture extended its influence 
over most of the Old World as far as India, the British Isles, China and 
Scandinavia. Only the Central American and Peruvian societies were un- 
touched. But the developments of greatest significance for our situation 
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are the responses which were made to this penetration. The counter- 

attacks against “Hellenization,” which began with the Jewish armed re- 

sistance in Palestine, included the Parthian and Persian successes and 

culminated in the Islamic victories of the seventh century that liberated 

the Middle East from Graeco-Roman domination. Another nonviolent 

counterattack challenged this movement in quite a different and even 

more telling manner. The new religions audaciously set about conquering 

the minds of men and gaining their spiritual allegiance. Missionaries and 

leaders, in delivering this kind of challenge, became the chief adversary and 

opponent of Graeco-Roman domination in regions that had once been 

attacked and conquered. We must anticipate, therefore, a repetition of 
these counterattacks if “westernization” as a movement conforms to the 
pattern of its forerunners. 

It is perhaps more illuminating to examine the influence of “‘western- 
ization” as a force in the concrete situations of particular countries. Its 
impact has been nowhere exactly the same. There are common factors in 
its effects upon various countries and these can be observed in a discussion 
of changes brought about in Turkey, China, Russia, and Central Europe. 
One of the most spectacular examples of the transforming character of 
“‘westernization” is of course Turkey. The first thin wedge of Western 
influence penetrated Ottoman life in the eighteenth century with the crea- 
tion by Sultan Selim III of a Western-model army. The immediate cause 
for this action was the shocking defeat suffered in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1768-74. But the most far-reaching changes in Turkish life came with 
the government of President Mustapha Kemal in our own day. At this 
point “the Turks... not only declared a republic and abolished the 
Caliphate but . . . disestablished Islamic religious institutions, abandoned 
the last vestiges of Islamic dress, and ceased to use the Arabic Alpha- 

The response of Far Eastern society to the impact of Western forces was 
remarkably similar to that of the Turks. There were the same traces of 
revolutionary violence and social ferment and the recurrence of the same 
problems of adjusting to the times. In China the direction of education 
was away from the classics of Confucius to the study of the physical sci- 
ences. Young men received technical training abroad in science and en- 
gineering and returned with the aim of building and repairing roads, rail- 
ways, and irrigation canals. Instead, the great part of these newly trained 
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technicians remained unemployed while the Chinese system of public 
works continued to deteriorate. What went wrong was that fundamental 
social and political changes which the new movement introduced were 
too profound and too turbulent for the fabric of a medieval Far Eastern 
society. In circumstances of political anarchy China was unable to deal 
effectively with such problems as public works. 

A third instance of a nation which has experienced birth pangs of 
““westernization” was the Russia of Peter the Great. In 1697 he visited 
Western Europe and returned to launch a campaign which had as its aim 
the supplementing of traditional Russian life. He drew inspiration par- 
ticularly from Germany, Holland, and England. As was the case in Tur- 
key, one of his first efforts was to replace the Streltzy or “old guard” with 
a new and “westernized” army. The public service was thrown open to all 
classes in society and the special privileges of nobles or “boyars” were 
modified and restricted in practice. The whole area of social life and man- 
ners was transformed by provisions which made compulsory the wearing 
of Western dress by a certain date. Here the only distinction between 
Russia and Turkey in the enforcement of common social practice was the 
limitation in Russia to the upper classes of the provision concerning dress. 
In Russia as well the church became a mere docile instrument of state. 
These violent shifts and alternations typify the impact of Western society 
upon the non-Western world. 

The extension of Western influence and domination throughout the 
world had not been attained without a price. Among the more costly 
aspects of technical advance and progress have been its devitalizing effects 
upon native peoples and the misguided outlook it has often fostered on 
the part of westerners concerning the “native.” So-called primitive peo- 
ples, like the Polynesians, have suffered as profound and deadly a shock as 
if they had been the victims of military invasion and destruction. They 
have been subjected to the ravages of new and contagious diseases and 
have been spiritually alienated from society. All this is the outgrowth of 
“.. the profound devitalizing influence which the westerner’s very 
spiritual presence exerts upon the Primitive who suddenly comes in close 
contact with him.’s 

But it is particularly the moral and intellectual blindness that has char- 
acterized the Western outlook toward the “native” which is disquieting. 
Toynbee has observed: “The following extract from the New English 
Dictionary speaks for itself: ‘Native, Substantive. H. One of original or 

s. A Study of History, Vol. Ill, p. 3, n. 4. 
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usual inhabitants of a country, as distinguished from strangers or foreign- 
ers; now especially one belonging to a non-European and imperfectly 
civilized or savage race.’ ”® More paradoxical still, Toynbee himself, seek- 
ing in principle to refute this widely held point of view, succumbs inad- 
vertently to the philosophy he opposes. At one point he states: “. . . The 
superiority of the colonists over the ‘Natives’ in arms was only one 
manifestation of a superiority all round which extended to other branches 
of social activity... .”? This is surely a mild expression of the dominant 
Western viewpoint, especially when contrasted with Buckle’s assertion 
that “. . . it is in Europe that everything worthy of the name of civiliza- 
tion has originated. . . .”* Nonetheless, it represents a particular, if special- 
ized, illustration of the condescending attitude which has characterized 
the westerner’s conception of 1.on-westerners for at least the past century. 
The probable cause for this striking devaluation of the culture of non- 
Western societies is most likely the sudden and spectacular triumph of 
Western economic and political techniques outside its own borders. In 
dealing with non-Western peoples, and especially the imponderables of 
their societies, there is no more tragic mistake that colonial powers in par- 
ticular have repeatedly made. It blinds both masters and victims to the 
creative customs and practices which inhere in native cultures and under- 
mines the contributions they might themselves make to the mitigation of 
new social problems and tensions. In this way, the Islamic recipe for easing 
problems of race tensions has been superior, as have “native” remedies in 
many other areas. Perhaps the most outstanding example of the failure of 
“‘westernization” has been its dismal record in dealing successfully with 
human imponderables in its relations with the “natives.” 


KEYS TO THE SPREAD OF ‘“WESTERNIZATION” AND TO COUNTER-REVOLTS 


The spread of more effective Western techniques and the extension of a 
more dynamic Western culture are often accepted as inevitable and self- 
evident events. Toynbee insists upon attempting to trace these events 
back to their logical causes. One key to the successful movement of the 
West is plainly sheer power and force. In his words, in this world-wide 
modern Western offensive against the rear-guard of the primitive socie- 
ties, extermination or eviction or subjugation has been the rule and con- 


6. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 151. 

7. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 51. 

8. Henry T. Buckle, Introduction to the History of Civilization in England (New York, 
Albert and Charles Boni, 1925), Vol. I, pp. 90-91. 
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version the exception. In the instance of the North American Indians and 
again in the African negroes the fate of non-Western peoples has been 
decided through force of arms and might. 

The second key, however, lies {fn the inner nature of the challenge with 
which non-Western societies are confronted. To restrain effectively the 
onward march of “westernization,” they must borrow those very tech- 
niques and methods through which the West has gained its supremacy. 
But in effect this amounts to appropriating the whole economic structure 
and organization of the West. No society thus far has been able to follow 
this line of action without in the end falling under the domination of the 
whole spirit of the society against which they have built their defense. 
Consequently, whether by force or imitation, the pattern of “westerniza- 
tion” is indelibly stamped with the markings of Western civilization. 

As we know, other historical movements have evoked reactions and 
revolts which ultimately proved to be their downfall. The Roman colo- 
nies, which were an imperfect parallel to the regions of the world which 
have been “westernized” “. . . degenerated into parasitic growths which 
were eventually swept away by a proletarian revolution. . . .”9 It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one can already discover examples of resistance 
and profound reaction to the most far-reaching movement of our own 
day. Toynbee finds there are two fundamental and abstract forms this re- 
action may take. The first is the “Zealot” reaction in which the likely 
victim buries his head ostrich-like in the sand and continues stubbornly to 
make use of the old forms of production and trade which have been out- 
moded. The reaction of Afghanistan from the early nineteenth century 
up to the invasion of Ethiopia by Italy in 1935-36 was an example of this 
response. The other type of reaction is “Herodianism”’ in which the oppo- 
site path is followed. Rather than ignoring the new forces which are 
dominant elsewhere, a society seeks to outpoint them by calling to its 
service their own weapons and techniques. The one obvious and apparent 
weakness of this response is its uncreative character. 

The most spectacular example of contemporary reactions against 
“westernization” is Russia, which had been exposed to the transforming 
influence of “westernization” for almost two centuries before it was 
“... seized by a revulsion which gradually gathered strength below the 
surface until it broke out in the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917—a catas- 
trophe that abruptly reversed in Russia the long process of ‘westerniza- 
tion’ and, in the name of a Western revolutionary creed, impelled the 

9. A Study of History, Vol. V, p. 47. 
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peoples of the U.S.S.R. along a new course towards an unknown goal.” 
What makes this the most momentous counterattack against “western- 
ization” is the fact that the Russians have extracted the Western-born 
philosophy of Marxism, transformed it into a system uniquely their own, 
and now are using it for their own ends to prod and challenge its creators. 
This strategy is characteristic of most anti-Western movements today. 
Threats which are even more disquieting are already in evidence in India 
and China. In Toynbee’s opinion, “In the long run India and China seem 
likely to produce much deeper effects on our Western life than Russia can 
ever hope to produce with her Communism.”™ Other cultures and civil- 
izations which need only to free themselves of superficial signs of “western- 
ization” are beginning to stir. Revolutions in Latin America will surely 
continue and countries like Mexico may before long be able to shake off 
the “top-dressing” of Western culture. 


Tue SprriruaL VACUUM oF “WESTERNIZATION” 


Despite these reactions, the most momentous force in contemporary his- 
tory is “westernization.” It is responsible for the unprecedented diffusion 
of the political and economic institutions of the West to all points of the 
globe. When one contrasts, however, the pace with which this element of 
our culture has been transplanted with that of the spread of our spiritual 
heritage, then it becomes plain that there must be a spiritual void in many 
“native” societies. “The frail customary institutions of the primitive socie- 
ties which were formerly at home in the land have been shattered to pieces 
by the impact of the ponderous Western machine, and millions of ‘native’ 
men, women, and children suddenly deprived of their traditional social 
environment, have been left spiritually naked and abashed.”’” 

It is almost a “law” of history that although economic and political 
forces may be transplanted successfully, the social and cultural heritage of 
a society rarely lends itself to such moves. Indeed, their effect in another 
society may be one of destruction and malevolence. Our lessons from co- 
lonial experiences make this dramatically clear. Our more intelligent 
statesmen and administrators have sought to mitigate this development by 
restoring and reconstructing native institutions which had been over- 
thrown. Anthropologists in particular have called attention to this prob- 


10. Survey of International Affairs, 1928, p. 189. 
11. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, p. 221. 
12. Ibid., p. 207. 
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) lem and have encouraged sweeping changes in the practice of certain 
colonial administrations. 

It seems somewhat strange in this connection that Mr. Toynbee should 
analyze so fully and with such penetration the spiritual and cultural prob- 
lem and so inadequately, at least at this point, the political problem. It is 
true that Western influence has spanned the globe through technology, 
but to assume that this has been accompanied by a comparable political 
influence and unification may be a great illusion. The statement that 
““westernization” had made of the globe a single universal society leaves 
out of account the fact that the unification of mankind, though now a 
technological possibility, is far from being a social reality. ““Westerniza- 
tion” as a universal force is both morally and politically ambiguous be- 
cause the same socio-economic changes that Toynbee associates with 
universalism have strengthened opposing forces more stubbornly and ef- 
fectively parochial than anything known to the Graeco-Roman world. 
Modern technology, while making possible more intimate communica- 
tion among states, has also enabled governments and private agencies to 
exert unprecedented authority in permitting, regulating, or prohibiting 
domestic and international communication. Thus “westernization,” while 
fostering the growth of a common habitable and traversable globe, has 
in the realm of morals and politics, to some extent at least, drawn the lines 
more sharply between separate nationalities and peoples. The ambiguity 
of “‘westernization” as the new universalism is illustrated further if we 
view it in relationship to the second basic force that Toynbee discusses, 
namely, contemporary nationalism. 


There were few signs of nationalism anywhere in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. The way was prepared for it, however, by the quickening 
of national consciousness inspired by the Crusades. Frenchmen, Castilians, 
Portuguese, and Catalans were brought into contact with people who 
: spoke the same language or dialect. In this way, a pride in their own na- 
tionality and a feeling of rivalry with others was fostered. The attachment 
or loyalty to an area or locality, which as patriotism had been present for 
a long time, coupled with nationality based on language, were the seeds 
from which modern nationalism was to grow. The fundamental nature of 
modern nationalism is the demand of such a group for a state or inde- 
pendent political organization of its own. This stage in the evolution of 
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nationalism was to await the popular revolutions in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

There are traces and signs of a precocious nationalism somewhat earlier 
than this. As early as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the development 
of nationalism is foreshadowed by the emergence of the North Italian 
city-states coinciding with the breakdown of the unity of Christendom. 
In Florence, Milan, and Venice, the pagan religion of Tribalism evoked 
on Italian soil, in the later Middle Ages, a new crop of Central and North 
Italian city-states. They represent in microcosm the modern nation-state. 
From them to modern nationalism is only as far as the distance which sepa- 
rates the Italian city-states and the contemporary kingdom-state. The 
same rules for the art of politics which Machiavelli conceived for the one 


have become the accepted principle for the practice, if not the theory, of ° 


the other. These miniature city-states served as laboratories for the testing 
of techniques of diplomacy and power politics. Some of the leaders and 
publicists sometimes display attachment and loyalty for the era of national- 
ism itself. Machiavelli himself“. . . as the last chapter of The Prince reveals 
. .. was at heart a devotee of Italian nationalism and a would-be fore- 
runner not so much of Metternich as of Mazzini.”’3 Whereas many stu- 
dents of political theory would take exception to this proposition of 
Toynbee’s, it represents his appraisal of the embryonic nationalism which 
can be found in relations among Italian city-states. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were free from all but the 
half-hearted form of dynastic nationalism. If this can be identified with 
nationalism, it is surely a much weaker and diluted form. It is in the nature 
of dynastic nationalism that the followers are starved of any plausible 
object of worship. This is because: “It is much more difficult to idolize a 
state that is the vested interest of a dynasty than a state that is the incarna- 
tion of a tribe; and therefore, so long as the dynastic state remained the 
standard type of parochial community . .. it was difficult to carry the 
new community-worship to extreme lengths." 

It seems strange that Toynbee should mention only this one side of the 
problem. In addition to furnishing imperfect objects for worship, the 
rulers of these dynastic regimes were joined together by common mem- 
bership in an “aristocratic international” with interests that were supra- 
national in character. It is said that often there was more community be- 
tween two princes or rulers than between a prince and his own subjects. 


13. Survey of International Affairs, 1933, p. 117. 
14. Ibid., pp. 117-118. 
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Frederick the Great, preferring French, was said to speak German like a 
coachman. It should surprise no one that a political system which was 
essentially indifferent to nationalism did not produce strong nationalist 
sentiments. 

The late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ushered in a new epoch. 
It was marked by “. . . a revolutionary substitution of national states for 
dynastic in a series of convulsions which racked the Western World from 
A.D. 177§ to A.D. 1918.”%5 The uninspiring figures of monarchs, such as 
George III or Louis XV, were replaced by the effulgent images of “Ameri- 
ca,” “France,” “Germany,” “England,” “Italy.”” Mr. Toynbee observes: 
“These direct incarnations of national communities were idols of the same 
splendour as an Athena Polyuchus, or a Dea Roma; and their erection im- 
mediately inflamed the neo-pagan community-worship which neither 
was, nor could be, evoked so long as the ‘Prince’ was the official object of 
cult. 

A national consciousness which from the start was fanatical and ruth- 
less flared up first in the harsh treatment of the Loyalists by the Americans 
following their victory in 1783. It was continued throughout Europe be- 
ginning with “. . . the French Revolutionary levée en masse; in the Spanish 
guerilla war; in the burning of Moscow; in the German Befreiungskrieg; 
in the Belgian Revolution of 1830; in the Italian Risorgimento.”*? Interna- 
tional politics became infected with the virus of unqualified national 
loyalty and mutual hostility until the old forms of moderation and ac- 
commodation disappeared. A signpost of this development is the contrast 
between the last moderate peace treaty of 1866 between Austria and 
Prussia and the Peace of 1871 between France and Germany. It was in the 
nature of this change that: “In 1871, when to make peace with a defeated 
France, Bismarck was confronted with a German Nationalism that had 
gained such strength under his fostering hand that it had become his 
master instead of his servant; and, against his better judgment, he was com- 
pelled by this masterfully recalcitrant anti-social force to inflict a rankling 
wound on the French national consciousness by tearing away Alsace- 
Lorraine from the French body politic.”® 

This ferment of nationalism was obviously not confined to the West. 
In Southeast Europe it presented the Hapsburgs with a major problem 


15. Ibid., p. 118. 

16. Ibid., pp. 118-119. 
17. A Study of History, Vol. IV, pp. 165-166. 

18. Ibid., p. 166. 
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they proved unable to solve. Starting in the West, it spread for almost a 
century through Central Europe, Hungary, and the Balkans. The move- 
ment was climaxed by sweeping reforms in Turkey when Turkish na- 
tionalism had been kept after 1909 by a handful of enthusiasts in Salonika. 
But even in Orthodox Christian Civilization, to use Mr. Toynbee’s 
terms, nationalism had its origin in the early nineteenth century. What are 
the factors which facilitated its growth in both East and West at this time? 
This is a question that we shall examine as we consider the elements of 
nationalism. 


ELEMENTS OF NATIONALISM 


There are three general concepts of nationalism which determine the_ 


framework in which the elements of nationalism can be considered and 
examined. They are the political or territorial, the objective, and the sub- 
jective concepts. The first theory assumes that a nation is a group of people 
living under a common legislature and subject to the same law. The second 
holds that even if government is lacking, a nation can exist if a people are 
bound together by language, custom, tradition, and territory. If a group 
has an objective community of interests, this is the only prerequisite for 
becoming a nation. In contrast to both of these views of nationalism, the 
third concept is based upon the feeling of consciousness of being a nation 
over and above the existence of government or common tradition and 
interests. This is the new pattern which comes into being with the French 
Revolution and transforms the whole character of modern nationalism. 
One hesitates to place Mr. Toynbee’s outlook in one or the other of these 
general classifications. Probably it is fair to say that he emphasizes mainly 
the second and the third. In essence nationalism is national consciousness. 
“Like all great forces in human life it is nothing mechanical, but a subjec- 
tive psychological feeling in living people.”’® But the material forces 
which this dynamic feeling uses and exploits are: ““. . . a common country, 
especially if it is a well-defined physical region, like an island, a river basin, 
or a mountain mass; a common language, especially if it has given birth 
to a literature; a common religion; and that much more impalpable force, 
a common tradition or sense of memories shared from the past.”?° 

But these factors are sometimes present in groups that can hardly be 
called nations and sometimes absent among peoples that are nations. 


19. Toynbee, Nationality and the War (London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1915), p. 13. 
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Germany is a state but it lacks a common religion and tradition and has 
had vague and uncertain boundaries. If the test is geography and tradition, 
Wales and the Highlands share British nationality; but not if the test is 
language. The Armenian nationality has its own language and religion but 
no common territory. Nationalism is more than the sum of the elements 
which comprise it, yet these elements are central to any evaluation of na- 
tionalism. 

Language has always been considered one of the primary cultural ele- 
ments of nationalism and most modern nationalities have been founded 
on particular languages. An English nationality appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the English language which grew out of a fusion of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman French. Similarly, when the Franks and Gauls had 
drawn from the Latin a new and common language, French, that national- 
ity was born. Language is important because of the habits and attitudes it 
fosters and encourages. A noted historian and scholar of nationalism has 
said: “Uniformity of language tends to promote like-mindedness, to pro- 
vide an inclusive set of ideas as well as of words, and like-minded persons 
tend to develop group-consciousness, to experience a sense of common 
interest, to constitute a tribe or nationality.”** Individuals who speak the 
same language grow to think of themselves as a group separate and apart 
from those with an alien language. Moreover, language provides the 
medium by means of which past achievements and tribulations are 
stamped indelibly upon a generation’s consciousness. 

A second element of nationalism is history and tradition. Men have a 
sense of time and a capacity to remember which nationalism exploits and 
uses to strengthen and revitalize itself, especially in times of crisis. In 
primitive groups, a recognized body of officials and elders serve as cus- 
todians of the legends and epics of the past. Youths become partners and 
full members of their societies only when these mysteries are disclosed and 
unfolded to them. Because of history and legend, nationalism becomes a 
personal and dynamic force having a life and spirit uniquely its own. 


History provides a body of ideas which serves to unify the attitudes of the indi- 
viduals of a nation towards their common country... .In every land... the 
historian has been the heart at which the soul of the country has been kept alive. 
. . . Not only has history writing awakened peoples to a consciousness of national- 
ity; it has prompted them to action by inciting hopes for the future.” 

21. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York, The Macmillan Go., 1926), 
16. 


22. Frederick J. Teggart, Theory and Processes of History (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1941), pp. 28-29. 
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History in one sense|is not so much a cause of nationalism as a means of 
preserving and sustaining it. This is the function of those Toynbee names 
“the historical pastors and masters . . .” of any generation. By eagerly pro- 
moting the study of national history, a community seeks to assure itself 
of the absolute loyalty of its members. The struggle for power and inde- 
pendence by Greek nationalists in Cyprus crystallized in their demands 
that local educational systems be open for the purpose of their propa- 
ganda. School teachers and historians serve as missionaries in any national 
cause. Paradoxical as it seems, an enthusiasm for the past often provides 
the basis for an increased interest in the immediate present. Even in such 
cases as the emergence of Turkish nationalism from the ashes of the Otto- 
man Empire, this fundamental principle is displayed as Toynbee observed: 


... an archaistic or “romantic” nationalism was one of the characteristic features 
of contemporary Western society, in which it served as a psychological counter- 
weight to the rapid and bewildering changes in the material circumstances of life 
. . . it was no accident and no inconsistency that certain Islamic peoples, particu- 
larly the “Osmanli” Turks... were beginning to display a new interest in and care 
for the literary, artistic and architectural monuments of the Ottoman past, at the 
very moment when they were shaking themselves free from the dead hand of the 
Ottoman tradition.”3 


A third element of nationalism is frequently conceived to be race. Na- 
tions have been disposed to prove, as have royal families, their descent 
from ancestors of unique and outstanding achievements. Our British his- 
torian discovers the tragicomical spectacle of “*. . . half of the people of 
modern Europe industriously striving to prove their descent from the 
Barbarians of the Volkerwanderung, in the mistaken belief that these 
casual warbands from no-man’s land were pure races. . . .””?4 Asa historical 
fact, however, Mr. Toynbee summarily dismisses the reality of race. He 
has little interest in certain of the more recent findings of anthropology 
based on a peoples’ stature, type of hair, and cephalic indices. What is ap- 
parent is that anything corresponding to a pure race can hardly be found 
and therefore the plan on which race functions is that of myth and legend. 
People imagine they possess physical and moral traits which have been 
transmitted by heredity from generation to generation. Only in this way 
does race contribute to nationalism. 

A fourth element is territory and government. It is often assumed that 


23. Survey of International Affairs, 1931, p. 376. 
24. A Study of History, Vol. I, p. 61. 
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possession of a well-defined geographical area or of unity within political 
boundaries is essential to national consciousness. In the case of France this 
has been true, for the national consciousness which flared up in the French 
Revolution proved contagious for everyone within French political 
boundaries. Peoples whose language was Flemish or Basque or German 
were no less inspired than their French-speaking fellow citizens. If this ex- 
ample of France has been typical, the consequences of nationalism could 
hardly have been so tragic and destructive. But in most cases national 
movements have been less devoted to preserving a common territory or 
government than they have to securing new territory or a new political 
framework. This comes about “. . . either by merging the identities of a 
number of pre-existent states in a body politic embracing them all.”’5 
The founding of the United States is an example of the two developments 
in a single political act. 

There are numerous exceptions to the rule that joins nationalism with a 
“natural” territory and government. In Catalonia, for example, a national 
movement has been frustrated in its attempt to achieve political unity. The 
nationalism of Armenia, the Ukraine, and Kurdistan has hardly been 
granted full expression in the Soviet Union. Toynbee has summarized 
his attitude in this way: “If national movements did all duly conform to 
the pre-existent pattern of state territories and inter-state frontiers, then the 
havoc wrought by Nationalism would be less extensive than it has actually 
been.””*° 

A fifth attribute is the community of interests of a people. Materialist 
and scientific studies of nationalism have emphasized the role of common 
social, political, and economic aims in stirring men to an appreciation of 
their nationality. Objective conditions, in other words, provide the 
foundation on which nationalism is built. This aspect receives less atten- 
tion from Mr. Toynbee than it merits. His attitude is probably consonant 
with his greater emphasis on psychological factors as they relate both to 
individuals and groups. 

The last element of nationalism is some form of religion or ideology. 
The traditional rival of nationalism has been the independent church. In 
countering and disposing of this opposition, nationalism has often taken 
for itself the role and position once held by religion. Bismarck in Germany 
with the Catholic Church and the architects of the restoration of the Im- 
perial Government in Japan against the Mahayanian Buddhist Church 


25. Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 186. 
26. Ibid., p. 185. 
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accepted as their first duty the supplanting of these unfriendly forces with 
the spirit of a new religion. Indeed this is the most far-reaching change, for 
“|. in our modern Western world the spirit of religious fanaticism and 
the spirit of national fanaticism are manifestly one and the same. . . .”?7 
Obviously this is true in the Soviet Union where diverse nationalities are 
held together by “.. . the common spiritual possession of the Stalino- 
Lenino-Marxian ideas and institutions. ...”?* Even the nations which 
possess ties of race and language are now grounded in an ideology or secu- 
lar religion. “ “The Third Reich’ is not only German but National Social- 
ist; Italy is not only Italian but corporative; France not only French but a 
child of ‘the ideas of 1789’; and, in the nationalism . . . of the British 
Commonwealth, parliamentary government and the liberty of the subject 
are more important ingredients than either the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ race or the 
English language.””?° Of the six elements of nationalism the religious factor 
is probably the one most fraught with consequences for Western civiliza- 
tion. 


NATIONALISM: ITs CONSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE ASPECTS 


Toynbee has sometimes been criticized for considering only the negative 
and tragic aspects of nationalism. Someone might reach this conclusion 
from the judgments he applies to the future of the West if the political 
problem of unrestricted nationalism is not composed. Yet, Mr. Toynbee 
would surely concur with another historian who wrote: “Whether we 
like it or not, some form of nationalism is likely to continue indefinitely.” 3° 
He has considered in some detail not only the vices deriving from modern 
nationalism but also its palpable virtues. 


THE VIRTUES OF NATIONALISM 


The virtue of political unity. Nationalism has made a notable contribution 
‘to civilization by providing larger political units within which rivalries 
among groups, classes, and sects might be compromised and adjusted. 
New loyalties which transcend feudal and religious ties have served to 
limit and control these older frictions and tensions. One writer has ob- 
served: “With the rise of nationalism private feuds, duels, banditry, and 


27. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 160. 

28. Survey of International Affairs, 1934, p. 371. 
29. Ibid. 
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feudal, religious, and class hostilities have tended to decline.”3* At least 
this has been true of what some scholars have called nineteenth-century 
“jdealist” nationalism. “Idealist” nationalism has emphasized the right of 
nations to determine the form and character of their own political systems 
based on the principle of nationality. At the same time each nation has 
honored the right of other nations to do likewise. These assumptions fur- 
nish a background for the theory of national self-determination which for 
Toynbee and others was the guiding principle of international politics at 
the time of the First World War. 

The virtue of community. Moreover, nationalism has provided the 
effective means thus far of harnessing man’s gregarious instincts in ad- 
ministratively efficient political units. We know that there are certain 
fundamental social impulses that may be channeled, directed and con- 
trolled but hardly suppressed. There is in modern nationalism an element 
of the instinctive; it performs both a social and a spiritual function. Through 
it a people obtain a sense of self-respect and destiny. Individuals are pre- 
sented with a limited and definite field in which social virtues can be 
practiced. Nationalism is a safeguard and check against materialism, since 
it presents a people with ideas for which they can live and die. Through its 
instrumentalities, tradition and sacred memories are made a part of the 
living present. The Age of the Enlightenment was lacking in these things, 
for “. . . the enlightened scepticism of the eighteenth century elite, as it 
had gradually worked its way downward . . . into the minds and hearts 
of the lower middle and the working class, had produced an immense and 
intolerable spiritual void.” Into the house thus swept and garnished, the 
idea of nationalism has entered and there are few indications it will soon be 
supplanted. 

The virtue of economic welfare. Finally, the going institution by means 
of which nationalism is given form and substance is the nation-state. 
Within the last half-century, the state has undergone a fundamental trans- 
formation. There are some indications, according to Toynbee, that wel- 
fare is replacing warfare as the primary role and purpose of nation-states. 


Whue continuing to be used as instruments of an immoral violence, these 
states are now also beginning to be used simultaneously as a means to social wel- 
fare. Even in the most old-fashioned communities of our twentieth-century West- 


31. Quincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942), Vol. 
Il, p. 987. 
32. Survey of International Affairs, 1933, p. 133. 
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accepted as their first duty the supplanting of these unfriendly forces with 
the spirit of a new religion. Indeed this is the most far-reaching change, for 
“...in our modern Western world the spirit of religious fanaticism and 
the spirit of national fanaticism are manifestly one and the same. . . .”?7 
Obviously this is true in the Soviet Union where diverse nationalities are 
held together by “*. . . the common spiritual possession of the Stalino- 
Lenino-Marxian ideas and institutions. ...”?® Even the nations which 
possess ties of race and language are now grounded in an ideology or secu- 
lar religion. “‘ “The Third Reich’ is not only German but National Social- 
ist; Italy is not only Italian but corporative; France not only French but a 
child of ‘the ideas of 1789’; and, in the nationalism . . . of the British 
Commonwealth, parliamentary government and the liberty of the subject 
are more important ingredients than either the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ race or the 
English language.” Of the six elements of nationalism the religious factor 
is probably the one most fraught with consequences for Western civiliza- 
tion. 


NATIONALISM: ITs CONSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE ASPECTS 


Toynbee has sometimes been criticized for considering only the negative 
and tragic aspects of nationalism. Someone might reach this conclusion 
from the judgments he applies to the future of the West if the political 
problem of unrestricted nationalism is not composed. Yet, Mr. Toynbee 
would surely concur with another historian who wrote: “Whether we 
like it or not, some form of nationalism is likely to continue indefinitely.’’3° 
He has considered in some detail not only the vices deriving from modern 
nationalism but also its palpable virtues. 


THE VIRTUES OF NATIONALISM 


The virtue of political unity. Nationalism has made a notable contribution 
‘to civilization by providing larger political units within which rivalries _ 
among groups, classes, and sects might be compromised and adjusted. 
New loyalties which transcend feudal and religious ties have served to 
limit and control these older frictions and tensions. One writer has ob- 
served: “With the rise of nationalism private feuds, duels, banditry, and 


27. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 160. 

28. Survey of International Affairs, 1934, p. 371. 
29. Ibid. 

30. Hayes, op. cit., p. 247. 
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feudal, religious, and class hostilities have tended to decline.” * At least 
this has been true of what some scholars have called nineteenth-century 
“Sdealist” nationalism. “Idealist” nationalism has emphasized the right of 
nations to determine the form and character of their own political systems 
based on the principle of nationality. At the same time each nation has 
honored the right of other nations to do likewise. These assumptions fur- 
nish a background for the theory of national self-determination which for 
Toynbee and others was the guiding principle of international politics at 
the time of the First World War. 

The virtue of community. Moreover, nationalism has provided the 
effective means thus far of harnessing man’s gregarious instincts in ad- 
ministratively efficient political units. We know that there are certain 
fundamental social impulses that may be channeled, directed and con- 
trolled but hardly suppressed. There is in modern nationalism an element 
of the instinctive; it performs both a social and a spiritual function. Through 
it a people obtain a sense of self-respect and destiny. Individuals are pre- 
sented with a limited and definite field in which social virtues can be 
practiced. Nationalism is a safeguard and check against materialism, since 
it presents a people with ideas for which they can live and die. Through its 
instrumentalities, tradition and sacred memories are made a part of the 
living present. The Age of the Enlightenment was lacking in these things, 
for “. . . the enlightened scepticism of the eighteenth century elite, as it 
had gradually worked its way downward . . . into the minds and hearts 
of the lower middle and the working class, had produced an immense and 
intolerable spiritual void.” 3? Into the house thus swept and garnished, the 
idea of nationalism has entered and there are few indications it will soon be 
supplanted. 

The virtue of economic welfare. Finally, the going institution by means 
of which nationalism is given form and substance is the nation-state. 
Within the last half-century, the state has undergone a fundamental trans- 
formation. There are some indications, according to Toynbee, that wel- 
fare is replacing warfare as the primary role and purpose of nation-states. 


While continuing to be used as instruments of an immoral violence, these 
states are now also beginning to be used simultaneously as a means to social wel- 
fare. Even in the most old-fashioned communities of our twentieth-century West- 


31. Quincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942), Vol. 
Il, p. 987. 
32. Survey of International Affairs, 1933, p. 133. 
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ern World the traditional military state and police-force is now concerning itself 
to some extent with the promotion of health and education and employment.’’35 


“Idealist” nationalism, at least in theory, has sought to merge humani- 
tarian principles with liberal democratic ideals. When its growth has been 
natural and gradual, as with English-speaking peoples, these aspirations 
have been fulfilled to a considerable degree. Nationalism is a cultural 
virus which works with a potency that is proportionate to its novelty. At 
one point of his writing, Mr. Toynbee assumes that there are two kinds of 
nationalism; that the English type is the milder version and as such is a 
primary constructive force in civilization. 


Tue Vices of NATIONALISM 


The vice of “enthusiasm.” These seeming virtues have been weakened it 
not destroyed by the no less destructive aspects of contemporary national- 
ism. As the twentieth century unfolds, Mr. Toynbee becomes increasingly 
aware that of all factors threatening our doom, nationalism is by far the 
most deadly, What makes the matter even more serious is the knowledge 
that other civilizations have succumbed to precisely this threat. “An un- 
ceasing round of internecine warfare of ever increasing intensity between 
deified parochial states has been the principal cause of the breakdown and 
disintegration of some, and perhaps most, of the civilizations that have al- 
ready gone the way of all flesh.” 34 The new nationalism, which some have 
called “integral nationalism,” has imprisoned the humanitarian and 
spiritual elements of nationalism and geared them to the needs and aspira- 
tions of sovereign states in an unhumanitarian world. Thus nationalism 
has contributed a spiritual driving-force of great potency to international 
politics which has been used for aggressive and authoritarian ends. Integral 
nationalism is seen as the besetting sin of Western civilization. 

The vice of “autarchy.” The second vice of modern nationalism is the 
obstacle it places in the way of economic world unity. This evil more 
specifically is economic nationalism which can “... be defined as an 
exploitation of the apparatus of a parochial state for the purpose of promot- 
ing the economic interests of the population of that state at the expense of 
the rest of mankind.”’’5 There were economic rivalries in the eighteenth 
century between mercantile groups seeking control over new markets 


33. A Study of History, Vol. V, p. 49. 
34. Ibid., p. 189. 
35. Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 175. 
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and raw materials, but these rivalries, while less frivolous than older 
struggles in which diplomacy served as the “sport of kings,” were less 
directly concerned with those staple foodstuffs for which nations were to ‘ 
compete in the new era of economic nationalism. Under the present pat- 
tern nations have become self-contained economic units which vie with 
each other no longer for luxuries but for the means of preserving indus- 
tries and populations in time of crisis. A nation prepares for all eventuali- 
ties by erecting high tariff walls and by stimulating in other ways economic 
self-sufficiency. 

The vice of the new universalism. A third defect is the deterioration of 
common moral standards in international affairs. For a nation-in-arms the 
old distinctions upon which laws of war were founded now break down. 
It becomes difficult if not impossible to hold a nation responsible for ag- 
gressive action which its own representative government has planned and 
approved. Once a policy is executed, nationalism welds a whole people 
into a phalanx of fervent supporters. At the time of the Japanese rape of 
Manchuria, the defense of Japanese delegates to the League of Nations was 
that sixty-five million Japanese could not be wrong; that, if there had been 
no good reason for this action, dissenting voices in the nation would have 
been raised. The totalitarian nature of modern nationalism has made al- 
most meaningless moral distinctions between just and unjust policies. The 
defense of all acts of aggression becomes essentially a common one, that 
“sixty-five million people cannot suddenly have gone mad.” 

The vice of the ideology of national self-determination. The fourth vice 
is the exaggeration of the principle of national self-determination. This 
concept has become the pretense by which unlimited expansion is justified 
and excused. Nations employ the test of national self-determination when 
it serves their aims and interests to do so. In this way, what in 1915 ap- 
peared to be a valid base for judging the claims of separate peoples for 
national self-government, now has become a crude rationalization for 
grand imperialistic adventures. 

The vice of “total” war. The final and most demonic evil of modern 
nationalism is its influence upon the nature and conduct of war. The fond 
expectations that war could be abolished are superseded by the knowledge 
that: “. .. the struggle for existence between absolute governments has 
merely been replaced by a struggle between nationalities equally blind, 
haphazard, and non-moral, but far more terrific, just because the virtue 
of self-government is to focus and utilise human energy so much more ef- 
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fectively than the irresponsible government it has superseded.”5° This new 
driving force will be the topic of our discussion in the following section. 


NATIONALISM AS A RELIGION 


The essence of modern nationalism is its religious and crusading character. 
Throughout history the most striking thing about men’s loyalties has been 
their plurality. In the Middle Ages the individual divided his loyalty be- 
tween church, feudal lord, and emperor. In modern times, there are still 
multiple loyalties, but in a striking and unprecedented manner the indi- 
vidual has become disposed to sacrifice loyalty to church, family, and 
friends to the paramount call of nation and nationality. This tendency has 
been aided and abetted by the substitution of a political creed for a philos- 
ophy of skepticism and doubt which was the heritage of the eighteenth 
century. All of the habiliments of traditional religion now grace the new 
secular religion. The country or land becomes one’s god, its aims and 
objectives emerge as missions, a flag serves as the chief symbol of faith, 
national holidays become distinctive holy days, and a theology grows out 
of a body of doctrine and precepts from the “fathers.” Soviet communism 
has its prophet in Marx, its high priests in Lenin and Stalin, and its sacred 
text in communist writings. This idolization of political institutions has in 
the past been a sign of deterioration and decay. Its dynamic has been de- 
scribed by another student of religion and history: 


Nowhere is the temptation to idolatry greater than in national life. The nation 
is so much larger than the individual that it not only naturally claims to be the indi- 
vidual’s god but naturally impresses the individual with the legitimacy of this 
claim.37 


The first example of a political religion to which Mr. Toynbee called 
attention was Fascism. In 1929 he observed that it “‘. . . had erected the Na- 
tional State into a kind of pagan political divinity . . . which was to be 
worshipped in the same spirit by good Fascists as the Christian Godhead 
was to be worshipped by ‘good Catholics.’ . . .”3* The theory and prac- 
tice of Fascism, however, is less a reaction to, than an exaggeration of, 
Western political institutions. Indeed he discovers that both Nazism and 
Fascism are mere consummations “. . . of a politico-religious movement, 

36. Nationality and the War, p. 9. 


37- Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy: Essays on the Christian Interpretation of History 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), p. 85. 


38. Survey of International Affairs, 1929, p. 438. 
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the pagan deification and worship of parochial human communities, 
which had been gradually gaining ground for more than four centuries in 
the Western world at large, and which had a still longer history behind 
it in the medieval city-states of Central and Northern Italy.”’39 What this 
means for rivalries and contests in international politics is that political 
struggles have taken on a religious character. Not only have the restraining 
traditional forces of religion been destroyed but their emotional zeal and 
fervor has been poured into the new moulds of political fanaticism. The 
problems with which diplomacy deals have thus been magnified and in- 
tensified. Nationalism in Toynbee’s view is not only a false and empty 
religion, but it threatens by the intransigence it has imposed upon inter- 
national politics the destruction of the nation-state system itself. 


III. THe Risk of THE MAsses 


Mr. Toynbee is persuaded that “westernization,” which erodes the 
parochialism of separate local societies, is one of the forces responsible for 
massive social changes in international society. The other major revolution 
of our times involves the transfer of power within local civilizations that 
had for the first five or six thousands years in civilization’s history been 
characterized by parochialism and aristocracy. In historic civilizations 
power and wealth had been in the hands of a small, privileged minority. 
Mr. Toynbee is emboldened to assert that the reign of privilege was com- 
mon to every earlier civilization. This monopoly has now been challenged 
as new races, peoples, classes, and individuals are demanding a share; not 
only the West, but especially its middle class, is confronted by a double re- 
volt against the Western ascendancy over the rest of the world and against 
the Western middle class ascendancy over the Western industrial workers. 

The rise of the masses, whether in Western civilization or in the rest of 
the world, has roots in what Toynbee denominates “‘westernization.”’ 
Western technology, by the annihilation of distance, has brought societies 
with differing cultures, ideas, and customs hard up against one another. 
This same westernization that has made of the globe a single home for the 
whole of mankind has also inspired the quest for a more even-handed 
social justice. Modern industrialism by increasing production makes wel- 
fare for all, relatively at least, an attainable proposition. The grinding 
poverty of the masses, ascribed throughout history to the will of God or 
said to be in the nature of things, today no longer seems tolerable. 


39. Ibid., 1933, p. TIT. 
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Western technology has brought forward a new range of economic 
choices. The substrata from which the claims of unprivileged classes and 
nations arise are the social and economic conditions of modern Western 
civilization. 

To leave it at that would be to imply in pseudo-Marxist terms that the 
world revolution is a more or less mechanical outgrowth of essentially 
technical forces. Yet we know that the claims of new social groups are 
generated no less by old and cherished Western ideals. The ideological 
roots of the present upheaval push deep into the subsoil of Western his- 
tory. Mr. Toynbee notes that the common man in the West asserted his 
first claim to social justice in the Bohemian revolution of the fourteenth 
century, where the right of Holy Communion was at stake. This revolt 
was a forerunner of the English Revolution in the seventeenth century and 
the American Revolution in the eighteenth century. Ideas which have 
their origin in Western life—for example “Communism has been hatched 
out of an egg that was laid in the Rhineland and was incubated in the read- 
ing room of the British Museum”—have been exported as part of the 
Western legacy to alien cultures. The Western idea of national self-determi- 
nation has become perhaps the chief rallying point for oppressed and sub- 
ject peoples in other lands. Measured against the standard of social justice, 
Western social and political practice at home or abroad must be found 
wanting. Thus moral and ideological standards become as much the cause 
of the rise and rebellion of new social and national groups as is technical 
change. By the force of ideas these groups are inspired to revolt and in 

ustification of their political action they have redress to Western ideals like 

social justice and national self-determination. The assertion of an idea like 
nationalism by the sometimes oppressed of the world reveals not only the 
benign face of national self-determination but its more violent, obsessive, 
and explosive form. It is one of the ironies of contemporary history that at 
the moment westerners have been disposed to re-examine its vices, present- 
day nationalism is exploding in an essentially revolutionary form else- 
where in the world. 

In fact, the revolt of the masses is potentially as sinister as it is benign. 
Totalitarian democracy has become possible only with the rise of sub- 
merged classes to a place in the sun. The rage for equality can have the 
effect of destroying the delicate balance between freedom and order. 
Clever and unscrupulous leaders, through pandering to popular passions, 
can manipulate and exploit the people more ruthlessly than in aristocratic 
societies. The upsurge of the masses may not be a simple unmitigated 
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good, especially in consideration of the extent to which tyranny under 
new autocracies replaces the natural order of more traditional societies. 
Toynbee’s implication that we are witnessing in the rise of the masses the 
breakdown of aristocratic monopolies of power and wealth is therefore 
too sweeping a generalization to be sustained. It conflicts with Samuel 
Johnson’s aphorism that power is always stealing away from the many to 
the few because the few are more vigilant and consistent. It runs in the face 
of the recent and notorious examples of totalitarian democracy in Na- 
tional Socialism and Communism. More specifically, recent social revolts 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America have as often led to the substitution of 
a native authoritarian regime for colonial order as to shared wealth and 
power under constitutional self-government. The ambivalent character of 
the rise of masses sometimes escapes Mr. Toynbee’s attention as with bold 
and sweeping strokes he portrays this novel force. 


IV. Tue INDIVISIBILITY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Thus modern man surveying the international scene becomes aware of 
three major social forces: westernization, nationalism, and the rise of the 
masses. As between unity and localism, Toynbee is convinced that the 
former will eventually win out providing the West can buy time through 
the accommodation of its immediate conflicts. In the long run, the drive 
towards world unity will be more powerful than contemporary national- 
ism, despite the latter’s crusading fervor. In the short run, nationalism is 
our most perplexing and bewildering problem, especially when it is 
harnessed by eruptive social movements asserting independence from all 
external restraints. The spectacle of the rise of the masses presents new 
opportunities for social justice as well as a more ominous challenge for the 
maintenance of international peace and order. This is because new nations 
and classes have still to prove themselves in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. The achievements of republican statesmen or of the earlier “aristo- 
cratic élite,” while leaving much to be desired, did sometimes lead to 
peace over relatively long periods of time. Leaders in recently emergent 
nations who would match this record have first to come to terms with 
their own impulsive and unpredictable national public opinions. The con- 
duct of foreign policy in the modern democratic nation-state calls for its 
own formula if the statesman is to play on the sensitive keys of mass pyblic 
opinion. 

International relations, while marked by the impact of certain basic 
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forces, is essentially indivisible. The separate forces are related to one an- 
other in a crucial and decisive way. It is essentially their relationship to one 
another, re-enforcing and opposing each other in turn, that gives to the 
fabric of contemporary world society its peculiar texture and tone. West- 
ernization, which serves to generate a sense of unity in the world, is further 
strengthened by a community of interests among the masses. On vital po- 
litical issues, however, nationalism opposes the ecumenical forces. Modern 
nationalism derives the fuel for its most extravagant claims from the 
ambitious, impulsive, assertive masses who are coming to power in the 
nation-state. Thus it will not do to say that world unity is inevitable if 
the context in which vital decisions are being made is one in which national 
impulses prevail. Toynbee, in abstracting and generalizing the funda- 
mental conditions of international life, gives us a keener appreciation of its 
basic elements. He leaves to others the task of synthesis and the translation 
of generalities into practical terms. For the policy-maker it is obvious that 
the real difficulties and intractable dilemmas arise in accommodating 
crusading nationalisms especially when they have been beguiled by com- 
munism. These are problems of foreign policy, and in fairness to Mr. 
Toynbee it must be said that while he leaves unresolved the question of 
the general relation among the basic forces he identifies, he treats this 
question more specifically in a discussion of principles of foreign policy. 
He has perhaps done his part by separating out what for him can be con- 
ceived of as fundamental. It remains for others to test in concrete circum- 
stances the shape and magnitude of the impact of westernization, national- 
ism, and the rise of the masses on the international actor. 
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Louis Renou 


THE CIVILIZATION OF INDIA 


ACCORDING TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


India has furnished the work of the English historian with a relatively 
large number of its elements. Without a doubt there is in this domain no 
material comparable in density and in erudite development to the excursus 
on the Achaemenian Empire which fills pages 80-689 of Volume VII of 
A Study of History.* But there are enough passages, both long and short, to 
enable the reader fully to discern the author’s reaction to this civilization. 
Where, indeed, would he have found so many motivated changes, so 
many external stimuli and internal absorptions, coupled with such con- 
tinuity in time and in human habitation, to illustrate the general theses of 
his work? 

It is true that it would be vain to attempt to restore a continuous history 
by piecing together the membra disjecta which the ensemble of these 
passages constitutes. The stable periods, the monarchy of the Mauryas, the 
Kushan, or that of the Guptas, particularly the irrational fragmentation of 
the regional dynasties of the middle age, are not directly described. What 
interests the author are the transitions, the points of rupture and their 
causes, and also the ideological foundation of the civilizations. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
1. The references in this article are all to this same work, cited by volumes (I to X) and 
pages. 
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Toynbee’s knowledge of India could hardly be first hand. It is not a 
question of relying upon epigraphical sources, upon annals which Orien- 
talists themselves find it difficult to interpret. In the first volumes, at least, 
the author’s guiding principle is Vincent Smith’s classical treatise. For re- 
ligious matters he supplements this with the well-known work of Charles 
Eliot, and, for matters which fascinate him in particular, with Tarn’s Greeks 
in Bactria and a few other monographs. This documentation is to some 
extent quite old but nonetheless solid in its general outlines. And since this 
is less a matter of taking sides over controversial details than of stressing 
certain tendencies, there is no great harm in making an occasional error as 
to the date of the advent of Chandragupta or in the chronology of 
Kanishka, which is at best a moot point. , 

Moreover, nowhere does Toynbee give the impression of having re- 
produced generalizations to be found in textbooks. Obviously he has pro- 
foundly reconsidered the problems from the standpoint of his governing 
ideas, and the student of India will find it profitable to read him attentive- 
ly, even if he knows more about India than does Toynbee. 

One point (it represents only a detail of the whole) in which one plainly 
perceives the personal position through a secondary documentation is the 
author’s treatment of the Indo-European languages in their early stages 
(VI, 75 and cf. V, 498, 604, IX, 78). The striking fact in Indian linguistics 
is the obliteration, real or apparent, of Sanskrit in favor of the middle- 
Indian dialects issued from it; then, in turn, the obliteration of these dia- 
lects in favor of the revival of the old sacred language: “Sanskrit, like 
Saturnalia, devoured its children” (IX, 79). Basing his views on those of 
R. O. Franke, the author estimates that spoken Sanskrit disappeared as 
early as before the birth of Buddha, say in the sixth century, B.c., and that 
it was revived again as a quasi-archaic language around the time of the 
death of Emperor Asaka (226 B.c.), perhaps even before (VI,75, note). These 
premature deaths, these revivals in an apparently continuous historical 
pattern, are the familiar themes of the Study of History: linguistic indica- 
tions, however imperfect they might be, confirm historical ones which in 
turn buttress them. In this way the author is led to speak of a “‘neo- 
Sanskrit,” which he compares to the neo-Attic, the quasi-archaic resur- 
gence of ancient Attic. However, we are not reduced to such extreme 
measures; these theses, which bring to mind a little too clearly, for some 
tastes, the idea of a “Brahman renaissance,” cherished by Max Miller in 
earlier days, no longer seem to us so necessary. Yet there remains, unques- 
tionably, a basis of truth, even if we hesitate to accept the corollary that 
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these theses imply, in regard to the origins of the Indian Epic poem, proof 
of an older Sanskrit that survived like a strange obstruction quite late in 
the days when tenacious middle-Indian dialects already prevailed in 
Northern India. The author believes that the wording of the great epic 
poems blends with the linguistic usages peculiar to these two ages which 
recent philology, based upon the examination of an Urtext, seems to con- 
firm. He also thinks he can suggest (V, 606) that these epic works assumed 
their final form at the court of the Sakas (the Indo-Scythians, as one used 
to call them), at Ujain, between 150 and 339 A.p.—an illusory precision, 
but one which explains the role of the initiators in the rebirth of Sanskrit 
letters which certain Indian scholars attributed to these Sakas, ‘‘the found- 
ers of the successor-states of the kingdom of Bactria,” to quote Toynbee. 
But what is the motive that might have impelled the Indians of that period 
to cause Sanskrit to rise from its ashes? The author hazards the answer that 
it was a matter of transmitting the sacred texts of Hinduism and those of 
The Great Vehicle, that is to say, of the only two religious forms which, 
in the territory of India or of eastern Asia, reached immense popular 
strata: Hinduism, he says in the somewhat stereotyped and formula- 
studded style that he created, as the “fruit of the religious experience of 
the internal proletariat of India”; the Mahdydna as the “metamorphosis of 
the ancient Buddhist philosophy peculiar to the ruling minority” (V, 136). 

These definitions tend to remind us that Toynbee fully realized the 
exceptional importance of the religious factor in the development of 
India (III, 384 ff.). Although he does not go so far as to believe that the 
saints and the philosophers caused the ruin of civilizations (VII, 99), he 
admits that they were the involuntary artisans of that disintegration which 
occurs periodically and strikes at the forms of culture. In one passage 
(VII, 724), where le tries to distinguish the spiritual faculties at play in 
each of the great religions (a hazardous undertaking, incidentally), he 
sees in Hinduism the flowering of the “thinking” faculty. This would 
constitute the legacy of “the Indian school of philosophy,” that is to say 
of speculative Vedism and of proto-Buddhism. But “thinking” does not 
signify “rationalizing”; in fact, the aim of Hinduism is to allow the 
conscious “to perceive its psychic antithesis, the subconscious,” or again, 
to “understand the subconscious, not as impersonal, but as suprapersonal.”’ 
These formulas, in any case, emphasize the undeniable fact that Indian 
speculation discovered the notion of the subconscious and exploited this 
discovery to a degree which no other philosophy, even today, seems to 
have surpassed (VII, 467). 
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Coming back to the faculties of the homo religiosus, the author observes 
the existence of two auxiliary faculties: sensation, which expressed itself in 
the Shivan or Vishnuian rituals, and intuition, from which Yoga sprang. 
“Sensation’s” link with an introverted religiosity would explain the dis- 
cord that exists between ethereal theology (that of Sankara for example, 
who is rashly called the “father of Indian philosophy”: I, 85) and the 
practice of vulgar rites, as much among the esoterics as among the popular 
masses. Thus the author explains (VIII, 603) the orgiastic cult of the God- 
dess Kali as a kind of “zealotism” which is akin to certain tendencies of 
Islam, just as the “‘zealotism” of the Brahmans, anxious to avoid any pol- 
lution of caste, recalls a similar concern of the Pharisians. Hinduism is 
therefore made up of antinomies: antinomy between the mystical attitude 
(it remains to be seen whether the Yoga is really a mystical way) and the 
ritual attitude, between the diverse levels of practice and the diverse types 
of spiritual adhesion. Such is the syncretic, “upstart” character of a system 
in which the old and the new are combined (IV, 231). But truth does not 
merely consist in observing these antinomies and this syncretism: it resides 
in the fact that for the Hindu the external rite has a hidden meaning that 
escapes the non-Hindu critics of this religion. 

In any case, the introverted tendency of its origins was not so strongly 
countenanced that it could not evolve into “extraversion” with Mahayan- 
ian Buddhism and Vishnuism (VIII, 724). The religious elite resigned itself 
to this evolution by putting itself under the protection of the May4, of gen- 
eralized illusionism, which serves as a kind of alibi. The worshipful de- 
voutness or bhakti that was established in Indian religions is also a mode of 
activist extraversion entirely foreign to the old preoccupations of Brah- 
manism as well as to those of Buddhism. Toynbee is bent on uncovering 
the causes of this. He also makes useful comments on Mahayana, not so 
much for the rather external analogies which lead him to seek in it the 
Indian counterpart of Christianity and of Mithraism (V, 136), nor when 
he proposes to see its first spark in “the Syriac flame which had already 
embraced Zoroastrianism and Judaism” (ibid.); but rather when he de- 
scribes from within that “alchemy of love” (VII, 733) which is the essence 
of the Mahayanian mutation, or when he states that, inversely to the 
Christian evolution, The Great Vehicle offers us the transformation of a 
philosophy into a “proletarian religion” (VII, 426). The author is less 
prudent but nevertheless plausible when he defines the tantrism of 
Mahayana as an attempt to provide the “zealots” of India, in whose eyes 
the “Catholic” form of the Mahayana was vitiated by the Hellenic im- 
pregnation (VII, 426), with a de-Hellenized version. 
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Let us go back to Hinduism. Not without reason, Toynbee believes that, 
despite fluctuations, its dominant note was metaphysical indifference (VI, 
146). An indication of this is that famous lesson Krishna gave to the hero 
Arjuna in the beginning of the Bhagavadgita. In this lesson the god effects 
“an intellectual liquidation of the moral scruples of Arjuna,” who is 
hesitant to wage war (VII, 727). It is true, Toynbee adds, that this indiffer- 
ence could have served as a shock, like certain paradoxes in the Gospel, or, 
we might say, certain whims of the Zen masters. The same dominant idea 
reappears in the theme of the cosmic dance of the god Shiva. 

In short, despite the deficencies or the excesses that any unilateral 
examination of Hinduism reveals, the author does not hesitate to place it in 
the first rank of all religions (VII, 735), because the spontaneous inclina- 
tion of the Hindus toward all revelations—past, present, and future—seems 
to him to answer a primordial need of our age when humanity constitutes, 
so to speak, a single vast society. This is a homage whose value will be 
appreciated by the Orientalists. It will make them forget other formulas— 
born of a unilateral vision—in which Hinduism is presented as a“quasi- 
archaic resurrection of the primitive paganism of the Aryas,” or as “a 
mimesis of Buddhist philosophy” (V, 138). Establishing a parallelism be- 
tween religion and society, the author sees Hinduism as having sprung 
from what he calls the agony ofa civilization on the road to disintegration, 
“because of the poignant spiritual experience of its internal proletariat” 
(ibid.). These formulas must naturally be understood in terms of historical 
verdicts which we will take up again later. 

We must also note the passages (II, 75) in which Toynbee affirms, not 
without reason, the importance of the south of the peninsula in the de- 
velopment of certain constitutive elements of religiosity—worship in the 
temple, the bhakti, the Sankarian theology, the manufacture of images 
and the adoration of them. Elsewhere, however (I, 87), he presupposes 
some borrowing from the Greeks through the intermediary of the 
Mahdydana. The reason for the importance of the south seems to lie in the 
relative “newness” of the Dravidian lands, which were integrated into the 
common Indian civilization only quite recently. 

Caste is an element that cannot be disassociated from religion in India. 
Toynbee refers more than once to the caste problem. In his opinion castes 
were created by the eruption of nomad Aryas into the domain of the 
ancient civilization of the Indus. If this, as a matter of fact, should not 
account for castes in the classical sense of the term, it at least explains the 
great social cleavages within which the castes were distributed. Racial 
segregation prevailed in the beginning. Very early it evolved into a 
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religious and corporative compartmentalization, juridically justified by 
the fiction of mixed marriages. As for the obliteration of “color” (which 
the old Sanskrit for caste, varna, implies) it would be due to that persistent 
Hindu policy which consists in admitting as Brahmans and as “nobles” 
the high-ranking families of assimilated peoples (I, 243; 228, notes). The 
system did not function, however, without encountering opposition. It 
emanated not, as one might expect, from the depressed classes, but from 
religious reformers, from Buddha to Kabir to Ram Mohan Ray (IV, 231). 
As for the external correlations of the Indian caste system, facts abound 
and Toynbee has not failed to point them out; there is scarcely any organ- 
ized society where the caste system is totally absent. 

It is time to consider the history itself, following fairly closely thé great 
chronological stages which the presentation of the work has placed in a 
disconnected order. 

The fratricidal wars that preceded the Maurya era (I, 87) represent, for 
India, the first of those “times of trouble” (V, 274) which permeate his- 
tory so grievously. We are speaking of local rivalries which we suspect 
existed in the sixth and seventh centuries B.c., the conquest of Kosada 
and of Vaisali by Ajatasatru, the destruction of the city of Kapilavastu. 
What leads the author (VI, 75) to fix the ruin of the ancient civilization 
at such an early date is not so much the historical data, which after all are 
somewhat vague, but rather the imprint they left upon speculative move- 
ments; an attitude of withdrawal into oneself—followed by a return to 
society under entirely new circumstances, after an “illumination” —as dis- 
played by Buddha, by Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and by other 
Hindus of that period who were dedicated to asceticism. The author, who 
does not find it difficult to discover analogies outside of India—other 
“times of trouble” —describes from this point of view, in a few brilliant 
pages (III, 270), Buddha’s career, or, rather, his “motive.’’ Upon the 
remains of the old (Indic) society the new “Hindu” culture was con- 
structed. It was affiliated with the preceding one—the theme of “affilia- 
tion”—and, in accordance with the normal rhythms, was at first co- 
extensive with the first and then spread in such a way as to spill over the 
Indian continent in the direction of eastern Asia. The author compares this 
expansion to that of the Arabs who were affiliated with the ancient 
Syriac society (I, 88). 

The decisive element in the constitution of the new Indian culture 
seems, in Toynbee’s opinion, to have been Greece. It is possible that he 
does not take the Iranian factor, which was not a simple one, sufficiently 
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into account. The contact of India with Greece is one of the author’s 
favorite domains. Supported by W. Tarn, he becomes involved, on oc- 
casion, in erudite disquisitions, as, for example, when he deals with certain 
place names in Herodotus (VII, 650). He says, with reason, that Helleniza- 
tion began in India not with the conquest of Alexandria, a brilliant episode 
but one with no aftermath (the Indian annals do not even recount it), but 
with Demetrius of Bactria, around 190 B.c. He fixes the times as long after 
the extinction of the last Greek principality beyond the Hindu Kush. The 
reason he gives is that the Eurasian nomads, the Sakas and the Parthians 
at the end of the second century B.c. as well as the Kushans who “abol- 
ished the Hindu Kush” (V, 140) in the first century a.D., were all philo- 
Hellenic barbarians. Thus the last Hellenizing wave coincided with the 
period of the first Guptas. As for the Kushans, whose historical function he 
evokes on several occasions in favorable terms, he demonstrates, naturally, 
the exceptional importance of the central Asian routes as avenues for 
armed invasions as well as lines of penetration for Buddhist missionaries 
going toward China (II, 408, note; III, 131; VII, 102). It was during the 
Kushan regime that the basin of the Oxus and of the Jaxartes ceased to be 
a “step between civilization and barbarism” and became a corridor that 
served as a line of communication for cultures (II, 373), the converging 
point of routes that emanated from the Indian, Syriac, Greek, and Chinese 
worlds (V, 140). 

It is precisely this modified Hellenic art, developed in Gandhara at 
about the time of the beginning of our era, that has been the beneficiary 
of that admixture. Toynbee considers this Greco-Buddhist art to be one of 
the great triumphs of human art. But the fertilizing element, in his opinion, 
was not so much directly Greek as Indian, enriched by the Hellenistic 
technique and refashioned in an autonomous manner. Besides, the Greece 
that knew India at this time was itself in a state of “disintegration”: an 
indication either of its coming downfall or of its transformation into a 
component of universal empire. On the Indian side, the attempts made to 
convert the Greek world (Toynbee fixes the first attempt as early as the 
embassies of Asoka [V, 131], which is a rather vague indication) were no 
more successful. Here again the “response” to the “challenge” that came 
from Greece was not a religious or philosophical counteroffensive in the 
direction of the West, but, in accordance with well-known tendencies, a 
thrust toward eastern Asia, that of Buddhism transformed. 

The Gupta age, that golden age before the storm (“Indian summer”) 
(IV, 66), is loosely fixed between 350 and 480. It is a new empire, one 
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supported by the Universal Church (I, 85) but possessing little stability 
after all, perhaps because emerging feudality undermined the central 
power. Nevertheless it was once again from the outside that the danger 
came. A migration of peoples fills the following years, from 475 to 775: 
that of the White Huns (Ephthalites) and of the Gurjaras with their series 
of precarious “successor-states.”” Here Toynbee returns to his thesis of 
“rupture”: the religious and linguistic situation indicates, he believes, that 
the prior regime was dissolved. A new nobility is created, that of the 
Rajputs, which he, like Vincent Smith, regards as the descendants of 
barbaric invaders (I, 85, note). 

This migration recalls that of the prehistoric nomads, but, contrary to 
what happened to them, it did not result in the foundation of an “af- 
filiated” civilization because the conditions were not favorable at that time. 
Apropos of this the author delves into historical geography; he calls atten- 
tion to the role of the Jumna before the junction of the Ganges, which 
seems to him to have been a permanent obstacle to invasion. He observes 
that the capitals of that era were all either on the Doab or close to it: 
Sthanesvara of Emperor Harsha (606-647), covering the approaches of 
Panjab, Kanauj of the Rajputs Pratihara on the western banks of the 
Ganges, and finally, for a long time, Delhi, at the edge of territory that 
was purely Hindu and of regions inhabited by peoples of mixed origins as 
a consequence of external thrusts (II, 130). Toynbee stresses (II, 128; V, 
305) the eminent role of Panjab as a border-state offering resistance to 
threats from the Northwest; he has no difficulty retracing what this threat 
has meant for India since prehistoric times (V, 306): many countries have 
a vulnerable frontier which also serves as a means of access and as a source 
of profitable markets. Going on to more modern eras, Toynbee evaluates 
the reasons for the superiority of Calcutta, which succeeded Delhi just 
as Nanking succeeded Peking. This superiority could not be consolidated, 
he says, because Bengal had responded feebly to the “stimulus” of contact 
with western culture (one might say a good deal about this point). In the 
souls of the Bengalese, the ferment of westernization degenerated into a 
“leaven of scribes” (II, 133). It is therefore Delhi, in the last analysis, which 
triumphed after 1912 (as did Peking) at least on the administrative and 
centralizing levels, while on the economic level Bombay and its hinterland 
largely succeeded, despite certain handicaps, in supplanting Calcutta. This 
transfer was also due to external pressures, those emanating from the sea 
(since the time of the Arabs and the Persis), as well as those springing from 
the land (since the time of the Gurjaras and the Arabs). This illustrates the 
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point that the “stimulus” is all the stronger when the pressure is greater. 

Be that as it may, the invasions at the end of the first millennium resulted 
in the rallying of Huns and Gurjaras to Hinduistic obedience, to the social 
order of the Sastras. It has not been the same for subsequent pressures, 
which have perpetuated an irreducible schism. This was again a “time of 
troubles” (V, 304), the most recent being that which threatens us today 
and whose evils India shares with the rest of the world. The initial invasion 
was that of people who had themselves been invaded by a neighboring 
society—the eruption of the Turks of Mahmud, related to the Saljiiqs who 
were conquered in Anatolia in 1037. These Turks were followed by other 
barbarians who came from closer by, from the Iranian plateau. Crossing 
the crucial barrier of the Jumna (II, 130; IV, 99) in the twelfth century, 
they brought with them the Islamic faith. The great breakthrough oc- 
curred with the Ghuri, a people from the outskirts of Herat. Then came 
the King-Slaves and the Taghlaqis of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- | 
turies, the Eurasians again, and finally the Afghan Lodi, neighbors of the . 
ancient Ghuri (VII, 301). Toynbee discerns in the breakthrough of 1191 
the decisive development, achieved only at the price of fratricidal wars 
waged by the Rajputs in the provinces that correspond to what today we 
call the United Provinces. The destruction of a society is, at least in part, 
a suicide: were not the first invasions easily repelled, although the Arabs 
were stronger than the Turks were later to become? They were repelled 
because Hindu society around 800, “still in its infancy,” possessed internal 
cohesion and the will to defend itself. Toynbee describes the career of 
Tamerlane, the folly that seized the conqueror when, during the last years 
of the fourteenth century, he attacked his own compatriots and coreligion- 
ists (IV, 495). On the subject of Baber, he further observes the extent to 
which these invaders were nostalgic for their native Ferghana, just as the 
Anglo-Indian functionaries of the nineteenth century must have been 
nostalgic for their faraway land. Evidence of this is to be found in the part 
of Baber’s memoirs that pertain to India. On the contrary, the Mogul law 
of Akbar the Timurid, grandson of Baber, was that of a man who had 
accepted the two cultures, who was an example of “co-existence.” At 
the same time, thanks to the benefactions of his universal empire (1556- 
1602), the Eurasian invasions came to an end. The first two beats of the 
Hindu rhythm (“defeat and rally”) had been sounded (VI, 301). 

In regard to recent epochs, Toynbee was naturally interested in the 
British period and in the psychology of the occupant. He judges this reign 
with remarkable serenity, taking note of the obvious service rendered 
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India during the brief century of the pax britannica (IV, 70). But he re- 
marks, on the other hand, that the British Raj is an example of a foreign 
policy imposed by means of conquest, with all the consequences that this 
entails (IV, 96). To be sure, this Raj (to use the author’s own expression) 
was heir to the Mogul law on the administrative and financial levels, but 
on the political level it inherited the succession not of the pax mogulica but 
of the post-Mogul anarchy, which made the eighteenth century as somber 
a period for India as the third century must have been for the Roman 
Empire. The British were foreigners, of course, but this is true of the 
Moguls themselves and of so many other invaders since the prehistoric 
ages. The truth is that the India of the nineteenth century knew a stability 
and enjoyed an efficiency which it had never previously attained, even 
during intervals of external domination. It was thanks to the British Raj, 
the author says, that India’s entry into the concert of western nations took 
place under favorable circumstances, being spared the suffering that the 
Greeks, Turks, and Chinese experienced when they were split up in the 
wake of westernization. 

Toynbee therefore rejects the idea that England was responsible for the 
destruction of Hindu society. (If there had been no Englishmen, he re- 
marks, India would have accused “the unspeakable Turk,” just as the 
modern Greek accuses him: IV, 98.) He notes that the protesters across the 
channel make no effort to draw closer to the “natives” (I, 212 offers some 
clever remarks on the connotations of the word “native” in the West; 
I, 153); that they accepted caste as an invention devised for the con- 
venience of the occupier. He gives several reasons for the isolation of the 
Civil Service: the integrity of the administration, the innate pride of the 
English, the growing development of communications with the metropo- 
lis. To these reasons he is inclined to add one more: a mild attack of caste 
prejudice. He demonstrates excellently how the Englishman of long ago, 
the Joe Sedley of Thackeray or Clive the ruffian, was transformed into an 
evangelistic soldier, into a heroic administrator of the kind typified by 
John Lawrence or John Nicholson (II, 249). This modern society in which 
the universal state was imposed by a foreign authority reminds the author 
of the Orthodox Christianity of the Ottoman Empire (VIII, 198). 

For the contemporary period the author cannot avoid examining the 
“case of Gandhi.” The essence of Gandhiism is repudiation of the western 
technique and of the spirit that it represents. This is what the symbol of 
khaddar represents, the handwoven cloth made of threads of homespun 
cotton, grown on Indian soil (III, 190). It is much less, or not at all, the 
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reject of cultural values (as one says in modern jargon) of the West. Even 
reduced to these terms, the lesson of Gandhi has scarcely been followed 
(III, 202) by the very people who pretend to speak in his name. What has 
been accepted is the westernized part of the message, the propaganda in 
favor of transforming India into a sovereign parliamentary state. This ex- 
plains why the staunchest supporters of Gandhi were industrialists who 
adapted English methods to the conditions that prevailed in India. Gandhi 
could see their chimneys from his residence at Sabarmati. Furthermore, did 
he not seek his arguments in the holy texts of the western world rather 
than in those of his country? 

One must also cite what Toynbee says about the religious or political 
movements which fashioned contemporary India: the Brahmosomaj and 
its “Herodian” aspect (V, 106; VIII, 605); the Arya Samaj which he com- 
pares to neo-Shintoism (VI, 94); the agrarian problem seen in the perspec- 
tive of Soviet expansion (VIII, 684); the Moslem problem and the creation 
of Pakistan, more precisely the psychological circumstances that prevailed 
at the time of this creation (VII, 690). As for eras of the past, let us mention 
once more, among other developments, the pages on Indian colonization 
in Ceylon (II, 5) or on Nestorianism in India (VII, 10s ff.). 

Will these views give Orientalists unmixed satisfaction? It is hardly 
probable. We have indicated here and there some points that lend them- 
selves to discussion; there are many others. A prudent dosage exists— 
timorous if you will—in the degrees of probability to which only a long 
familiarity with the texts can attain, that “vision” of what lies within that 
nothing can replace; many people have an excessive fear of generaliza- 
tions. What Toynbee contributes is a kind of external truth, by no means 
a commonplace or superficial one, however, and often a very penetrating 
one; yet nonetheless external, a comparative truth, one might say. Facts, 
relationships between facts, the rhythms to which the specialist does not 
of his own accord pay heed evoke in Toynbee those “friendly similari- 
ties” of which the poet speaks, echoes emanating from other cultures and 
other eras. When the author does not speak of India, what he has to say 
can be just as important to historians—often more so—than those passages 
that are inspired specifically by Indian realities. One could cite a large 
number of examples. Let us confine ourselves to what he says about 
classicism (IX, 705), about the sacred writings and their epic substitutes 
(VII, 749), about archaism in the religious domain (VI, 83), about the two 
opposing tendencies of “zealotism” and of “Herodianism,” some of whose 
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applications we have mentioned (VIII, 580). There is little reading more 
fruitful for the mind. 

Decidedly there is much more in this work than a repertory of striking 
formulas, of happy images scattered throughout with a kind of genial 
ease. There is, indisputably, an awakening to new problems, a leaven of 
ingenious perspectives, an entire moving world of hypotheses and data 
which will bring to the reader, whether or not he seeks it, the feeling that 
he has before his eyes a rejuvenated, enriched representation of history 
and of human culture. 
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Robert Heine-Geldern 


THE ORIGIN OF ANCIENT 
CIVILIZATIONS AND 


TOYNBEE’S THEORIES 


Some of us may still remember the time when the ancient civilizations— 
the Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Indian, and Chinese—were considered 
as isolated phenomena and as products of completely independent de- 
velopments. It was only for later periods that influences from outside were 
conceded to a certain, rather limited, extent, such as those of the Near 
East in Greece, of Hellenism in India, or of the nomad peoples in China. 
In general, specialists looked but rarely beyond the invisible walls with 
which they had surrounded their domains. There were even those who 
resented any allusion to the possibility that foreign influence might have 
contributed to the formation of their favorite civilization. A few bold 
scholars had already attempted to trace cultural diffusion across wider ex- 
panses, to prove, for instance, that Chinese civilization was derived direct- 
ly from that of Babylonia. But these premature and rather naive attempts, 
based on entirely insufficient data, were only apt to discourage any too 
daring comparison. 

The progress of archaeology has caused all those invisible and artificial 
walls to crumble and has shown that the isolation of the ancient civiliza- 
tions was never as complete as had been supposed, not even during the 
initial periods of their development. However, the already moribund 
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theory of the independent origin of the various ancient civilizations was 
revived by Toynbee, who even made it one of the fundamental theses of 
his Study of History. He distinguishes six original and allegedly inde- 
pendent civilizations, “emerged through mutations of primitive societies”: 
in the Old World the Egyptian, Babylonian, Minoan, and Chinese, and in 
America the Andean and Mayan civilizations; should it turn out that the 
Harappa civilization of India was not derived from Babylonia, he says, it 
too would have to be added to that list. 

These six or seven civilizations which, despite all their differences, 
have so much in common with regard to general character, urbanization, 
economy, social and political organization, etc., and which so often surprise 
us by striking similarities even in details, did they really evolve independ- 
ently one from another? Or were they not, after all, derived from a 
common source? The answer to this question will be of fundamental im- 
portance for our whole concept of history and our understanding of the 
evolution of human culture in its totality. 

It goes without saying that the formation of higher civilizations was 
possible only after the transition from the economy of nomad hunters 
and food-gatherers to agriculture and to a sedentary life. Therefore it is 
significant that the most ancient cultures of neolithic farmers all cluster 
around the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, in Cilicia, northern 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Some of them go back as far 
as $000 or even 6000 B.C. The fact that in all the other parts of the world 
the Neolithic appears later, seems to indicate that its various local branches 
did not originate independently, as was once believed, but that they were 
the result of diffusion from the Near East. 

Archaeological research is in fact revealing more and more ties be- 
tween the neolithic cultures of different regions. The derivation of the 
Neolithic of western Europe from that of Egypt by way of North Africa 
is generally admitted.? Near Eastern affinities of the neolithic cultures of 
southeast and central Europe were pointed out by Childe, Fewkes, 
Hawkes, Menghin and others, and final evidence of their derivation from 
Anatolia, Syria, and Northwest Mesopotamia was recently produced by 
Fritz Schachermeyr.* The western origin of the Chinese painted pottery 


1. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. I, pp. 131, 184, 188. 

2. C. F. C. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe (London, Methuen, 1940), pp. 
82-84, 125-148; Kurt Tackenberg, “Die jiingere Steinzeit Europas,” Historia Mundi, Vol. 2 
(Bern, 1953), pp. 34-35. 

3. Fritz Schachermeyr, “Die vorderasiatische Kulturdrift,” “Saeculum,” Vol. 5 (1954), 
pp. 268-291. 
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cultures, as well as of the Lung-shan culture with its gray and black 
ceramics, has been the subject of a number of treatises, but I shall not stress 
it here, since these cultures were relatively late and since we still know very 
little about the older Neolithic of China. However, as I was able to demon- 
strate, it was from China that neolithic cultures spread to Southeast Asia 
and Oceania.‘ Let us add that American archaeologists are currently trying 
to trace the spread of neolithic influences from Siberia to North America. 
Of course there are still gaps between various neolithic cultures, but there 
is little doubt that they are merely due to the insufficiency of our data and 
that one day the progress of archaeological research will enable us to fill 
them. 

This great neolithic movement revolutionized the economy of vast 
regions of the earth. By disseminating agriculture and cattle-breeding and 
making a sedentary life possible it created the conditions necessary for the 
formation of higher civilizations. But did these civilizations then really 
spring up independently from the various local neolithic and chalcolithic 
cultures, as Toynbee claims? 

Like the oldest neolithic cultures, the oldest of the higher civilizations, 
too, are found in the Near East. Archaeologists more or less agree that 
the Babylonian culture of the protoliterary period, toward the end of the 
fourth millennium B.c., was the first that may be termed a full civiliza- 
tion.’ Egyptian civilization, in the precise sense of the word, emerged but 
little before the advent of the first dynasty, perhaps toward 2800 B.c., 
while it would hardly be justified to speak of Minoan “civilization” prior 
to about 2600 B.c. Turning toward the East, we find that higher civiliza- 
tions appeared for the first time in India toward the middle of the third, 
in China toward the middle of the second, and in America toward the 
middle of the first millennium B.c. Does not this sequence of diminishing 
dates indicate that, like the stimuli and formative elements of the neolithic 
cultures, those of the higher civilizations too spread from a common 
source in the Near East? But before approaching this problem we must 
first examine the manner in which the most ancient civilizations of that 
region emerged. 

Only a few years ago a theory according to which the first civilizations 


4. R. Heine-Geldern, “Urheimat und friiheste Wanderungen der Austronesier,” Anthro- 
pos, Vol. 27 (1932), pp. 543-619. . 

5. I have provisionally adopted the term “protoliterary civilization,” used by American 
archaeologists, even though I am not yet quite convinced that it will maintain itself permanent- 
ly. It comprises the second part of the Uruk period and the period of Jemdet Nasr. 
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resulted from the subjection of agricultural populations by pastoral nomad 
tribes from the steppes enjoyed a certain popularity, particularly among 
German scholars. These nomads—supposedly equestrian warriors com- 
parable to the Scythians, Sarmatians, Huns, Turks, and Mongols of his- 
toric times—were believed to have organized their subjects and, while 
adopting their cultures, to have founded the first great states, thus creating 
the necessary conditions for the development of civilizations.® This was 
pure hypothesis, based upon no tangible archaeological evidence. In the 
meantime it has been shown that the nomadism of Central Asia is a far 
more recent phenomenon than one had thought and that the equestrian 
and martial nomadism of the East European and Asiatic steppes emerged 
only toward 1000 B.c., therefore at least two millennia after the appearance 
of the most ancient civilizations of the Near East.7 According to another 
hypothesis, no better founded than the first, it was not nomads, but 
warrior tribes from the mountains who, by “organizing” the agricultural 
peoples, led them toward civilization.® 

Actually, the archaeological evidence suggests a completely different 
explanation. During the course of the fourth millennium B.c. all the 
cultures of Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and probably of Asia 
Minor as well, were on the road to civilization. This does not mean that 
they were in the process of being transformed into higher civilizations 
independently of one another. Let us merely recall the origin of our own 
western civilization. Is it not the issue of an uninterrupted cultural ex- 
change between the Italian, French, German, English, Scandinavian and 
Iberian civilizations during the course of the Middle Ages and throughout 
the modern period? It is by an analogous process that the oldest civiliza- 
tions of the Near East came into being. 

In the course of the neolithic expansion, a number of local cultures of 
well defined characters and marked differences had arisen in southwestern 
Asia and in Egypt. These cultures were in more or less constant contact 
with one another. It is significant that even in as ancient a culture as that 
of Hassuna in northern Iraq (fifth millennium B.c.), apart from pottery 


6. Cf., for instance, the first chapter in Alexander Riistow’s Ortsbestimmung der Gegen- 
wart, Vol. I (Zurich, 1950). 

7. Franz Hanéar, “Stand und historische Bedeutung der Pferdezucht Mittelasiens im 1. 
Jahrtausend v. Chr.,” Wiener yt a zur Kulturgeschichte und ies Vol. 9 (1952), pp. 
480-482; Karl Jettmar, “Seit wann gibt es Reiternomaden in Zentralasien?”” Die Umschau, Vol. 
$3 (1953), pp. 590-592; “Les plus anciennes civilisations d’éleveurs des steppes d’Asie Cen- 
trale,” Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, Vol. 1 (1953-54), pp. 760-783. 

8. Peter Bensch, “Die Entstehung der primaren Hochkulturen als ethnologisches Prob- 
lem,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 77 (1952), pp. 165-187. 
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of local type, sherds have been found which are reminiscent of the con- 
temporary ceramic style of North Syria and Cilicia. Miss Perkins con- 
cluded from this that influences from these more westerly regions had 
contributed toward the formation of the Hassuna culture.? Indications of 
similar or even more important contacts abound. One has only to recall 
the wide dissemination, during somewhat later periods, of ceramics of the 
Tell Halaf and Ubaid types. Even the prehistoric cultures of Egypt, al- 
though more isolated than those of Asia and developing along a complete- 
ly unique tradition, were not exempt from foreign contacts. As far as the 
Badarian and the Amratian are concerned, at least the importation of raw 
materials from Asia has been noted. Later, in the culture of Maadi and in 
the early Gerzean, pottery types of Palestinian and Mesopotamian origin 
make their appearance.'° 

In appraising the significance of all these relations, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that we have at our disposal mere fragments only of what 
were originally the total contents of the various prehistoric cultures. Ex- 
cept in Egypt, all perishable materials have long since disappeared. The 
lack of written sources leaves us in almost complete ignorance of the social 
and political organization, of religions and myths. Therefore it would be 
absurd to believe that those cultural relations which are documented by 
ceramics and by types of tools and weapons were limited to trade in 
pottery and implements or to the imitation of objects which had been im- 
ported. The tangible proofs that we possess are no more than indications 
of cultural exchanges which must have been far more voluminous than 
the archazological finds permit us to ascertain, exchanges which certainly 
were not confined to material goods and to technology. There can be little 
doubt that, in many cases at least, they affected also the social and religious 
ideas. In this context, let us not forget that the vast diffusion of female 
idols throughout the prehistoric and protohistoric cultures of the Near 
East allows us to perceive at least one common trait with regard to re- 
ligion. 

No doubt the geographical conditions and above all the existence of 
cultivable grasses in the regions concerned were particularly propitious, 


9. Ann Louise Perkins, The Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Mesopotamia (Chicago, 
1949), Pp. 15. 

1o. Henri Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1951), pp. 42-43; Helene J. Kantor, “Further Evidence for Early Mesopo- 
tamian Relations with Egypt,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 11 (1952), pp. 249-250. V. 
Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), 
PP- 43, 53-54, 72, 74, 75- 
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but they alone would not have sufficed to cause civilizations to come into 
being. It was the continuous exchanges which resulted in increasingly 
important accumulations of cultural possessions and in technological and 
spiritual advances. Moreover, we know, thanks to well-established facts 
from historic periods, that in similar circumstances, apart from the mere 
accumulation of native and foreign cultural traits, the stimuli resulting 
from contacts may give rise to completely new creations. 

In the manner indicated, the various prehistoric cultures of the Near 
East drew closer and closer toward civilization." In fact, it is not at all 
easy to trace a definite boundary between some of the later village cul- 
tures, still half rustic, but already affected by the beginning process of 
urbanization, and the oldest true civilizations. Both are mere stages 
within one and the same powerful trend toward civilization. What is 
astonishing is the rapidity of this process. Only two millennia separate the 
first appearance of metals, and no more than three millennia the first ap- 
pearance of writing and the emergence of full civilization from the be- 
ginning of the Neolithic. While the neolithic currents emanating from the 
Near East were still spreading across distant continents, the development 
had already attained at its source the stage of true civilization. 

There would be little point in discussing here the various circumstances 
which favored the cultural development of Babylonia.” We must, how- 
ever, remember one fact that emerges from the archaeological evidence 
and which seems to confirm what we said about the important role of 
cultural exchanges. At the end of the Ubaid period and during that of 
Uruk the advent of new influences is indicated, among others, by the 
appearance of a type of pottery original to northern Syria and eastern 
Asia Minor."’ This is soon followed by writing and the efflorescence of 

11. [had already written these pages when an article by E. A. Speiser came into my hands 
in which this eminent orientalist expresses the same ideas. Cf. E. A. Speiser, “The Beginnings 
of Civilization in Mesopotamia,” Supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
No. 4 (1939), pp. 17-25, 28-29. 

12. One thinks, for instance, that the necessity to create and maintain a system of canals 
in order to irrigate the arid plains of Babylonia resulted in the development of states with 
powerful central governments. Cf. “Irrigation Civilizations, a Comparative Study,” Social 
Science Monographs, No. 1 (Washington, 1955). It is quite probable that the necessity to pro- 


vide for irrigation may have contributed to the formation of Babylonian civilization, but one 
must not exaggerate its importance. 


13. Henri Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932), pp. 30-31, 33-34, 39-40; C. Leonard Woolley, The Development of Sumerian 
Art (New York, Scribner’s, 1935), pp. 49-53; Speiser, op. cit., pp. 21, 28-31; Seton Lloyd, 
Twin Rivers, 2d ed. (London, Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 6-7; Perkins, op. cit., p. 98; 
“The Relative Chronology of Mesopotamia,” Relative Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, 
Robert W. Ehrich, ed. (Chicago, 1954), pp. 46-47; Childe, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 
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that “protoliterary” culture which we can regard as the oldest civilization. 
Regardless of whether these influences which inaugurated the new period 
were due to mere cultural currents or, which seems more likely, to ethnic 
infiltrations, they seem to have provided the stimulus which led Baby- 
lonia—already very close to civilization in the proper sense of the word 
during the periods of Eridu and Ubaid—to take the final and decisive step 
in this great evolution that had begun three thousand years before with 
the substitution of agriculture and domestication for, hunting and the 
gathering of wild fruits. 

Scarcely had the protoliterary civilization of Babylonia been born, 
when it started to radiate toward other Near Eastern countries. In the 
course of its second period, that of Jemdet Nasr, its influence made itself 
felt from Troy in the West to Iran in the East. The first Elamite civiliza- 
tion came into being and immediately spread to the Iranian plateau. 
Stimulated by influences emanating from Babylonia, Egypt took its final 
step toward civilization. We do not know the circumstances which led to 
relations between protoliterary Babylonia and Egypt, nor how and in 
what way they were effectuated. Like Babylonia in the Ubaid period, 
Egypt in the Gerzean was already well advanced along the path toward 
civilization. This must have facilitated the adoption of all those innovations 
of Babylonian origin which we can observe in the Late Gerzean and during 
the period of the first dynasty: cylinder seals, new types of pottery, 
Babylonian motifs in art, architecture of Babylonian type, etc. Further- 
more, orientalists have shown with good reason that the invention of 
hieroglyphic writing must have been stimulated by the knowledge of 
Babylonian writing of the Jemdet Nasr period." The Babylonian influence 
in architecture and writing seems to indicate direct and rather intimate 
contacts. In this context, let us remember once more that archaeology 
cannot disclose more than a part of the cultural exchanges and that many 
more, the majority perhaps, may escape us. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that it was from Babylonia and 
Egypt that civilization spread through Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
and finally reached Crete, in part through Asia Minor and in part by sea 
from Egypt. The facts are known and well documented. 

In India, the Harappa culture, the beginnings of which may be dated 

14. Speiser, “ cit., p. 22; Alexander Scharff, “Die Frihkulturen Aegyptens und Mesopo- 
tamiens,” Der Alte Orient, Vol. 41 (Leipzig, 1941); “Archaologische Beitrage zur Frage der 
Entstehung der Hieroglyphenschrift,” Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 


schaften, 1942, No. 3; Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization, pp. 82-83, 100-111; Kantor, op. cit.; 
Childe, op. cit., pp. 130-131, 238-244. 
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around the middle of the third millennium, was preceded by simple 
village cultures, extensions of the painted pottery cultures of the Iranian 
plateau. However, these cultures were far from having reached a stage of 
near-civilization comparable to that of the Ubaid culture of Babylonia or 
the Gerzean of Egypt. On the other hand, the Harappa civilization ap- 
pears even at the deepest levels of the ancient cities with all the maturity 
which it was to preserve for a millennium and a half, until its destruction 
by the Aryans between 1200 and 1000 B.c. This sudden emergence, with- 
out any trace of prior development, suffices in itself to indicate its foreign 
origin. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler called attention to the difference between the 
plans of ancient Babylonian cities and that of Mohenjo-daro. While the 
city of Ur, with its twisting and winding streets, gives evidence of slow 
and organic growth, the regular lay-out of Mohenjo-daro and its recti- 
linear streets, crossing each other at right angles, remind us of cities of the 
Hellenistic period and of modern American cities. There can be little 
doubt that in India, too, we are confronted with colonial cities, built 
according to pre-established plans. Around the middle of the third mil- 
lennium B.c. such ideas of city planning could have come only from 
Babylonia or, perhaps, from Elam.5 Despite all the differences between 
the civilizations of Harappa and Babylonia, no one, as far as I know, has 
ever seriously doubted that they were linked to each other by some kind 
of tie. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that still another cul- 
tural movement from the west contributed to the formation of the Ha- 
rappa civilization. Starting from eastern Asia Minor, it reached India by 
way of northern Iran and southern Turkestan. As I indicated elsewhere, it 
is not unlikely that it was to this current that pre-Aryan India owed its still 
undeciphered script.'® The sudden efflorescence of the Harappa civilization 
may have been due precisely to this confluence of several cultures. Sum- 
marizing, we can say that, as mysterious as the origin of the pre-Aryan 
civilization of India may still appear, it is certain that it stemmed from 
the advanced civilizations of the Near East. 

In China, the ground had to some extent been prepared by the intro- 
duction of the neolithic painted pottery cultures, probably toward the 

15. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, “Iran and India in Pre-Islamic Times,” Ancient India, Vol. 4 
: " — Pp. 91-92; “Archaeology and the Transmission of Ideas,” Antiquity, Vol. 26 (1952), 


16. R. Heine-Geldern, “China, die Ostkaspische Kultur und die Herkunft der Schrift,” 
Paideuma, Vol. 4 (1950), pp. 76-77, 80. 
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end of the third millennium. Their European derivation (Ukraine, Ru- 
mania, eastern Hungary) is not doubtful, but it seems that in the course of 
the migration they had also acquired certain elements of Iranian origin." 
This introduction of an advanced Neolithic into China was followed by 
an immigration of far greater importance: that of the people (or peoples) 
whose culture, with gray and black pottery, flourished in northern Iran 
and southern Turkestan during the third and second millennia B.c. and is 
known to us through the excavations at Tépe Hissar, Turang Tépe, Shah 
Tépe, Namazgah Tépe and Anau. Would we be justified in applying to 
this culture of the region southeast of the Caspian Sea the term of “civiliza- 
tion’? In view of the density of its population, the large size of some of its 
sites, and the fact that it probably knew writing, this appears not quite 
impossible. At the very least it was a near-civilization, strongly imbued 
with influences from the high civilizations of the Near East. Its introduc- 
tion into China, probably around 1900 B.c., and its amalgamation with 
some of the neolithic cultures which had preceded it there, gave rise to 
the Lung-shan culture. The black and gray Lung-shan wares, closely re- 
lated to the pottery of northern Iran and southwestern Turkestan, as well 
as the building with pounded earth, so characteristic of these same coun- 
tries, are merely the outward signs of the new contributions introduced 
by this movement from the West. The influences in the domains of econ- 
omy, social and political organization, and religion must have been far 
more important. Of course, archaeology is incapable of revealing them 
or, at the very best, allows us to catch a glimpse of them through a dusk 
difficult to penetrate. The classical site of the Lung-shan culture, Ch’éng- 
tsu-yai, by its considerable size, its regular, quadrangular form, and the 
powerful wall of pounded earth which surrounded it, seems to indicate 
the beginnings of urbanization. Moreover, it is probable that it was to the 
western current which introduced the Lung-shan culture that China owed 
its knowledge of writing. The absence of metals, which had been known 
in Iran and Turkestan since the 4th millennium, and the fact that, in conse- 
quence, the Lung-shan culture appears purely neolithic, can easily be ex- 
plained by the difficulty the ancient peoples encountered in discovering 
ores in a new country." 


17. Max Loehr, “Zur Ur- und Vorgeschichte Chinas,” Saeculum, Vol. 3 (1952), pp. 31-46. 


18. R. Heine-Geldern, “China, die Ostkaspische Kultur und die Herkunft der Schrift,” 
aideuma, Vol. 4 (1950), pp. 51-92. See pp. 78-83 for my conjecture that writing probably 
was introduced into China during the Lung-shan period. Although it was not published until 
1950, my article was written in 1948. I did not know at that time that two sherds of Lung-shan 
ware had been found which actually bear inscriptions in two up till then unknown and of 
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The Lung-shan culture was not yet a full civilization, but it was not far 
removed from that stage. The last step toward civilization was initiated 
by the advent of a new current from the West. Although perhaps an un- 
justified simplification, it is convenient, for the time being at least, to 
designate it by the name of the dynasty which it installed in China, that 
of the Shang. We do not know from where the Shang came. It is im- 
probable that they were the carriers of a fully developed civilization. But 
there can be no doubt that they had acquired, either through direct or, 
more likely, indirect channels, many of the elements of ancient civiliza- 
tion. They introduced into China the knowledge of bronze casting, new 
types of tools and weapons, made of bronze, the use of war chariots, a 
new art style, probably also new political institutions and new religious 
concepts. It was through the combination of their culture with the Lung- 
shan culture, that Chinese civilization was born. The founding of their 
kingdom, in the second half of the 16th century B.c., marks the beginning 
of the historic period in China. 

Even though the introduction of civilization into China came about 
indirectly and by stages, the facts I have indicated entitle us to assert that 
Chinese civilization did not arise independently from a neolithic sub- 
stratum, but that it, too, owed its birth to stimuli which originally ema- 
nated from the civilized countries of the ancient Near East. 

We now come to the last two of Toynbee’s protocivilizations, sup- 
posedly born through spontaneous mutation: the Maya civilization of 
Central America and the civilization of Peru.’? 

A century and a half ago as eminent a scholar as Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was convinced of the Asiatic origin of the American Indian high 
civilizations. However, when, in the second half of the roth century, 
evolutionist (or, rather, pseudo-evolutionist) ideas based on Bastian’s 
concept of the Elementargedanke, captured the imagination of an- 
thropologists, it seemed no longer necessary to have recourse to the 
supposition of real contacts in order to explain the similarities between 
New and Old World civilizations. According to these theories, what was 
called the “psychic unity of mankind” was bound to lead everywhere to 


course undeciphered scripts. They have been Si oneal by Sidney M. Kaplan in his paper, 
“Early Pottery from the Liang Chu Site, Chekiang Province,” Archives of the Chinese Art 
Society, Vol. 3 (1948-49). 

19. It should be noted that the Maya culture can no longer be considered as the most 
ancient civilization of Meso-America. 
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similar parallel and independent developments which produced similar or 
even identical results. 

These “evolutionist” ideas have long since been abandoned, but, 
curiously enough, the belief in the independent origin of American 
Indian civilizations was nevertheless retained. This means that in general 
the validity of the conclusions based on the Elementargedanke and on the 
19th century conception of the “psychic unity of mankind” is no longer 
admitted, but that it is tacitly acknowledged as far as conformities be- 
tween American and Old World civilizations are concerned. 

This lack of logic results in a truly paradoxical situation. No archaeolo- 
gist today would attribute to prehistoric Europeans the independent in- 
vention of bronze casting, iron work, the wheel, weaving, pottery, writ- 
ing, and so many other cultural elements derived from the Near East. 
Margaret Hodgen has shown that all industrial innovations that can be 
noted in England, from the earliest times up to the 18th century, were 
introduced by immigrants from the European continent.?° But what is not 
conceded to the inhabitants of the British isles nor to Europeans in general, 
that is, to have repeated the same complicated inventions that had already 
been made elsewhere, is willingly conceded to American Indians. O 
course, all peoples have made inventions, and the argument of some dif- 
fusionists who stress the alleged lack of inventive spirit among primitive 
peoples is completely erroneous. We need only recall, for instance, the 
American Indians’ invention of rubber, which became so important to 
our modern technology. But it is quite another matter to invent or to 
repeat those very same inventions which had previously been made in 
other parts of the world.” Isn’t our credulity being taxed too much when 
we are asked to believe that a whole series of complicated techniques, like 
casting by the lost wax method, the extraction of tin from cassiterite, the 
alloying of copper and tin, the coloring of gold by chemical processes, 
weaving, tie-dyeing, and batik were by a real miracle invented twice, 
once in the Old World and once iri America? And what mysterious law 
of psychology would have caused the peoples of America, as well as those 
of Asia, to invent the parasol and to use it as an emblem of rank and 
royalty, to invent the same game with rather complicated rules (pachisi 
in India and Southeast Asia, patolli in Mexico), to imagine similar cosmo- 


20. Margaret T. Hodgen, ‘“‘Change and History,” Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
Vol. 18 (New York, 1952). 


21. Ofcourse very simple inventions may have been made repeatedly. In general it is very 
difficult to prove it. 
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logical systems, and to attribute certain colors to the different directions? 
After all, the south is not really red, the east not blue, etc., and the idea is 
singular enough to make us doubt that it was conceived more than once. 

The arguments advanced in order to prove the independent origin of 
the ancient American civilizations are, without exception, rather strange. 
Weare told, for instance, that if Asiatics had really come to America, they 
would certainly have introduced the true vault. Obviously, the American- 
ists who made this assertion believed that the vault had been known in 
eastern Asia since the most ancient times. Actually, it became known in 
China only after contacts with the Iranian and Hellenistic West had been 
established under the Han emperors, that is to say around 100 B.C., or even 
later. Moreover, in China it was in the beginning used only for tombs. It 
was never adopted by the Indianized countries of Southeast Asia, with the 
exception of Burma. Even more surprising is the belief that the inde- 
pendent development of American Indian civilizations could be proved 
by stressing the absence of the carriage and the plow in America. What 
would have been their use in countries where there were no draft animals? 

It is not necessary to list here all the alleged proofs that have been ad- 
vanced to support the dogma of the independent origin of the Meso- 
American and Andean civilizations.” They are all more or less of the same 
order. Their lack of logic and the fact that all those who were not willing 
to accept that dogma were considered as heretics indicate that we are 
confronted not so much with a rational theory as with a predominant- 
ly emotional conviction. It is significant that now that it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to deny the existence of ancient links between Asia and 
America, one begins to admit their possibility, but adds that it is still too 
early to speak of them.” If one cannot prevent the destruction of the 
cherished dogma, one tries at least to postpone it as long as possible. 

I have mentioned those invisible walls with which specialists of an 
earlier period had surrounded Egypt, Greece, China, etc. They all have 
crumbled, one after the other. Only the last and most formidable one re- 
mains, that with which Americanists have encircled the continent which 
is the subject of their studies. We shall have to tear it down if we wish to 


22. For a brief discussion of this subject, see Heine-Geldern, “Das Problem vorkolum- 
bischer Beziehungen zwischen Alter und Neuer Welt und seine Bedeutung fir die allgemeine 
Kulturgeschichte,” Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse der Oesterreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Vol. 91 (1954), PP. 346-348, 355-356. 

23. See Wendel C. Bennett’s remarks in Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress 
of Americanists, Vol. 1 (Chicago, 1951), and in Anthropology Today, A. L. Kroeber, ed. (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 212. 
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attain a correct and thorough understanding of the global history of 
civilization. 

I can present here no more than the barest outline of the results of my 
own research and that of Gordon Ekholm on the relations between Asiatic 
and American civilizations. 

Some of the sculptures of the Chavin culture, the oldest of the higher 
civilizations of Peru, show very special motifs, closely corresponding to 
Chinese ones. In China these motifs occur only in the eighth century B.c. 
This corresponds exactly with the date of the Chavin culture obtained by 
the carbon-14 method. Is it a mere coincidence that it is precisely in the 
Chavin period that metal (gold) and weaving appear for the first time in 
South America? It is significant that the art of the following period, that 
of the Salinar culture, again shows motifs of definitely Chinese character, 
but now of the seventh or sixth century B.c. All these influences must have 
emanated from the coastal states of ancient China, Wu and Yiieh. The 
relations which they indicate seem to have been interrupted when Yiieh 
lost its independence in 333 B.c. However, it appears that the trans-Pacific 
voyages were immediately resumed by Yiieh’s neighbors in northeastern 
Indo-China, the carriers of the Dong-son culture and ancestors of the 
present-day Vietnamese. Traces of Dong-son influence are far more 
numerous in South America than those of Chinese influence. One finds 
them throughout the Andean region from Panama to northern Chile and 
northwestern Argentina. They are particularly conspicuous in the forms 
and ornamental designs of metal objects and in the metallurgical processes, 
but there are many other indications of them, far too numerous to be cited 
here. The trans-Pacific voyages of the Dong-son people may have come 
to an end as the result of the final conquest of Tonkin and North Annam 
by China toward the middle of the first century a.D.?4 

The magnificent marble vases from the Uloa Valley in Honduras have 
more than once been compared to Chinese objects of the Late Chou 
period.?5 The similarity, not only of their single ornamental motifs, but 
of the very essence of their style to the designs on certain Chinese bronzes 
and jades is truly striking. In the art of Mexico, too, indications of Chinese 
influence abound. In the ornamental style of the Tajin culture of eastern 
Mexico it is so pronounced that one would be justified in speaking of a 
local variant of the Chinese art of the seventh to the fourth centuries B.c. 

24. R. Heine-Geldern, “Die asiatische Herkunft der siidamerikanischen Metalltechnik,” 
Paideuma, Vol. (1954), Pp. 347-423. 

25. Cf. for instance Miguel Covarrubias, Mexico South (New York, Knopf, 1947), p. 110. 
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The presence, in Mexico, as well as in Guatemala, of pottery types closely 
resembling Chinese ones of the Han period indicates that the relations of 
China with Meso-America either continued after the fall of Yiieh or, as 
seems more likely, were resumed under the Han. They may have termi- 
nated as a result of the political troubles which, in the third century a.p., 
culminated in the fall of the Han dynasty.”° 
It appears that when the Chinese voyages to Mexico and Central 

America were discontinued, they were immediately resumed by the 
Hinduized peoples of Southeast Asia. When, in New York in 1949, Gor- 
don Ekholm and I began for the first time to compare systematically the 
Mexican and Mayan civilizations with those of the Hindu-Buddhist 
countries of Southeast Asia and even of India itself, we experienced one 
surprise after another. The architecture and the art, the religious symbols, 
the cosmological ideas, the institutions of the states and the royal courts, 
the insignia of kings and dignitaries, even the games—all this to an un- 
suspected and overwhelming extent—reminded us of the civilizations of 
Southeast Asia and India. The relations seem to have been particularly 
close between Cambodia and the Maya and Olmec areas from the seventh 
to the tenth century a.p., but there are indications that they may have 
continued until the twelfth century. Could their rupture have been caused 
by the political catastrophe of the Khmer empire after the death of Jayavar- 
man VII around 1219 a.D.??7 

Those who believe that the ancient peoples of Asia were incapable of 
crossing the ocean have completely lost sight of what the literary sources 
tell us concerning their ships and their navigation. The kings of Wu 
undertook military expeditions against distant islands, perhaps Formosa 
or the Ryfikyd Archipelago, and from one of them brought back thousands 
of prisoners of war.?* This presupposes, of course, the existence of ocean- 

26. The relations between ancient China and Meso-America will be dealt with in an 
article which is to be published in Saeculum. 


27. R. Heine-Geldern and Gordon F. Ekholm, “Significant Parallels in the Symbolic Arts 
of Southern Asia and Middle America,” Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress of 
Americanists, Vol. 1, The Civilizations of Ancient America (Chicago, 1951), pp. 299-309; 
Gordon F. Ekholm, “‘A Possible Focus of Asiatic Influence in the Late Classic Cultures of 
Mesoamerica,” Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, No. 9 (1953), pp. 72-89. A 
French scholar, Jean Naudou, arrived at practically the same conclusions as Ekholm and I. 
Mr. Naudou was kind enough to allow me to read his manuscript, but I do not know if it 
was ever published. For an excellent general discussion of the problem of Asiatic-American 
cultural relations and of the problems involved, cf. Gordon F. Ekholm, “The New Orienta- 
tion toward Problems of Asiatic-American Relationships,” New Interpretations of Aboriginal 
American Culture History, 75th Anniversary Volume of the “Anthropological Society of Washington 
(Washington, D.C., 1955), pp. 95-109. 

28. Wolfram Eberhard, Kultur und Siedlung der Randvélker Chinas (Leiden, 1942), pp. 
332-335, 338, 345. 
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going ships. Since the state of Wu was annihilated in 473 B.c., these ex- 
peditions must have occurred before that date. In the first century a.D. the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea mentions the large ships of southern India 
which engaged in trade with the countries of the East. A Chinese source of 
the third century A.D. describes vessels from southern Asia which were 150 
feet in length, had four masts aad were able to carry six to seven hundred 
men and one thousand metric tons of merchandise. When the Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa-hien returned from Ceylon to China, in 414 A.D., the ship on 
which he embarked carried two hundred persons. It did not sail along the 
coasts, but right across the ocean. In 817 A.D., a Chinese author speaks 
of the large ships of southern Asia which could carry a thousand men and 
whose crews consisted largely of Malayans.”° There seems to be no reason 
why these Asiatic vessels could not have crossed the Pacific Ocean just as 
well as Magellan did later with his much smaller ships. 

We shall hardly be wrong in assuming that the old Asiatic sailors fol- 
lowed the same route that the Spaniards took on their voyages between 
the Philippine Islands and America for two and a half centuries. That is to 
say that they used the western winds and currents in the North Pacific to 
reach California and then sailed south along the coast, while they returned 
to Asia with the help of the trade-winds, taking a more southerly route, 
without, however, touching the Polynesian islands. 

How did the ancient Asiatics discover America? An article published in 
1875 lists twenty Japanese junks which, having lost their masts or their 
rudders in storms, were carried by currents toward the American coast 
which they reached at various points from the Aleutian Islands to Mexico.*° 
The list covers only about one century. One can well imagine the number 
of Asiatic ships which must have met with the same fate in earlier times. 
If, among hundreds of shipwrecked vessels, a single one was able to re- 
turn, that sufficed of course to reveal the existence of a continent on the 
other side of the ocean. 

Whatever may have been the incentive for the first intentional trans- 
Pacific voyages, there can be little doubt that it was gold which through 
centuries attracted Asiatic adventurers to South America. It is significant 
that in Peru gold appears as the first metal known precisely in the Chavin 
culture, at the same time as the oldest indications of Chinese influence. The 


29. The Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.), or Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, re-trans- 
lated by H. A. Giles (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 76-79; Paul Pelliot, “Quelques textes chinois 
concernant I’Indochine hindouisée,” Etudes Asiatiques, Vol. 2 (Paris, 1925), pp. 255-260. 

30. Charles Wolcott Brooks, “Reports of Japanese Vessels Wrecked in the North Pacific, 
from the Earliest Records to the Present Time, ” Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. 6 (1875), pp. 50-66. 
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traces of Dong-son influence are in the main confined to the countries 
where gold abounds. It may perhaps have been jade and feathers which 
were sought in Central America and in Mexico, since both were no less 
appreciated in ancient China than in America. What really counts is the 
fact that the tradition of trans-Pacific voyages seems to have been handed 
down without interruption from the eighth century B.c. until the tenth 
or perhaps even the twelfth century of our era. 

We may be sure that these voyages led not merely to ephemeral con- 
tacts. Metallurgical techniques, styles of art, cosmological concepts, and 
political institutions can have taken root only as the result of continuous 
and prolonged relations. We can conclude from this that Asiatic immi- 
grants, single persons and small groups, settled down in America to stay. 
The introduction of weaving proves that these colonies included even 
women. Of course, all these Asiatics, probably never very numerous, must 
have soon been absorbed into the native population. However, their cul- 
tural influence was profound. In many respects the social structure and the 
whole cultural atmosphere of the ancient civilized countries of America 
are far more reminiscent of the civilizations of eastern and southern Asia 
than of the more primitive tribes of the American continent. The processes 
involved in the formation of the Meso-American and Andean civilizations 
can be compared to those which resulted in the Hinduization of Southeast 
Asia: the implantation of a foreign civilization upon more primitive 
indigenous cultures by small groups of immigrants, soon absorbed by the 
local population, and, in consequence, the birth of new civilizations which, 
despite their original character, nevertheless reveal the features of both the 
foreign and the native sources from which they were derived. Therefore 
we shall be justified in saying that the higher civilizations of America were 
Asiatic approximately in the same sense and within the same limits as 
the civilizations of Southeast Asia are Indian. 

From what I have tried to sketch here, the following conclusions can 
be drawn: 

However original and unique each of the ancient civilizations may ap- 
pear to be, not one of them came into being independently. Fecundation 
by another civilization was always necessary. The American civilizations 
are no exception to this rule. The alleged isolation of America was nothing 
but an illusion. Even the oldest of the higher civilizations, that of Baby- 
lonia, ancestor of all the others, did not come into being through “muta- 
tion,” as Toynbee believes, but emerged as the result of the mutual con- 
tacts of a whole series of cultures which had preceded it. 
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This picture of the development of civilizations is quite different from 
that which Toynbee has drawn. If we hold to the tacts that I have indicated, 
we are forced to see the evolution of human culture from a point of view 
totally different from his. The one he has chosen, founded upon a precon- 
ceived theory and far too much influenced by obsolete ethnological con- 
cepts, could not fail to distort the salient features and to create a seductive 
but incorrect perspective.3* Let us examine merely one of the consequences 
that result from this. 

According to Toynbee, all peoples were in theory capable of creating 
high civilizations. If they did not succeed it was either because, inhabiting 
a country too richly endowed by nature, like Central Africa, they were 
satisfied to live a lazy life, comparable to that of the lotus-eaters in the 
Odyssey; or because, on the contrary, their energies had been sapped by 
the severity of an inhospitable environment, such as that of the Arctic 
regions; or, finally—and here the Polynesians, the Eskimos, and the nomads 
of Eurasia are cited—because they were exhausted by their efforts to 
adapt themselves to the conditions their surroundings had imposed upon 
them and therefore lacked the strength to continue the march toward the 
common goal. Toynbee compares all these peoples to individuals who, 
climbing a mountain, had lain down to rest and remained asleep. He 
defines their cultures as “abortive or arrested civilizations.” 

All this corresponds in essence to the concept of the “evolutionist” 
ethnologists of the nineteenth century who believed that in principle cul- 
ture should evolve everywhere in the same way. If in actuality the facts 
did not conform to this theory, an explanation had to be given, since the 
theory counted for more than the facts. Toynbee attempts to give that 
explanation. 

We have seen that on the contrary the birth of the oldest civilization 
was a unique fact, due to exceptionally favorable circumstances. Certainly, 
under the conditions that existed in the Near East ia the fourth millen- 
nium B.c., the unfolding of civilization was practically inevitable. It was 
perhaps only due to the advent of new stimuli during the Uruk period, 
thus to what one could call “‘an historical accident,” that Babylonia was 
the first to take the decisive step, and not Egypt or Syria. But the fact re- 
mains that Babylonia was the first, and that all the other civilizations of 


31. It is hardly necessary to say that even the most severe critics of Toynbee wilkstill find 
in his work a prodigious number of precious and stimulating ideas. 

32. Toynbee, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 192-195; Vol. 2, pp. 12-15, 26-29, 300-301; Vol. 3, 
pp. I-22. 
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the world are in a certain measure, directly or indirectly, derived from it.35 
In other words, we are confronted with a great historical movement or, 
more precisely, with a concatenation of movements which, in the last 
analysis, radiated all from a common source. It is by taking this movement 
and its diverse branches into account that we shall have to envisage the 
problem of the origin of the ancient civilizations, and not by resorting to 
concepts borrowed from biology, as Toynbee does. 

In one passage of his work, Toynbee himself has come very near to the 
truth. Discussing why no “unrelated” (that is spontaneously born) civil- 
izations had arisen after the six or seven which he regards as such, he says: 

“After the first few civilizations had emerged, it did not take long (on 
the time-scale of societies of this species) for the whole of Mankind to be 
affected by their existence—consciously or unconsciously, in greater 
measure or less. . . . The world-wide vibrations, by occupying the entire 
field of action, may have made it impossible for other vibratory move- 
ments of the same kind any longer to be generated independently at fresh 
centres in the manner in which these earliest vibrations, which had thus 
monopolized the field, had themselves been generated originally. This 
would explain why all the later vibratory movements that occurred were 
generated in a new way, by derivation. To drop our metaphor, it would 
explain why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ class of civilizations 
became obsolete and the mode of the ‘related’ class became the rule.’’34 

The assertion that “the whole of Mankind” was affected by the earliest 
civilizations is an exaggeration. But apart from this, one need only replace 
the words “‘the first few civilizations” by “the first civilization” in order to 
arrive at a conception, though not identical with, at least not so very 
different from the one I have indicated. 

From what has here been said, it becomes clear that the peoples who 
have not attained high civilizations cannot be compared to idlers or weak- 
lings who fell asleep along the road, as Toynbee contends. Nor is it ad- 
missible to call their cultures “‘abortive or arrested civilizations.” They are 
merely the peoples who, for one reason or another, were not reached by 
the great expansive movement of civilization or were affected by it only 


33- I hope no one will think that I intend to replace the pan-Egyptian theories of Sir G. 
Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry by a pan-Babylonian theory. I have no such intention. Things 
are not as simple as that. Indeed, they are far more complicated than I was able to show in this 
brief article. The fact that a man is the descendant of a certain very distant ancestor does not 
mean that all his genes, all his bodily and mental characteristics, were inherited from that 
source, 


34. Toynbee, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 187. 
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to a minor degree. In the majority of cases the cause was no more than their 
isolation on islands or in the interior of continents, in forests or mountain 
regions difficult of access. Is it necessary to remind oneself of Australia, 
where even the neolithic influences have scarcely penetrated? 

If we wish to understand correctly the origin and evolution of civiliza- 
tions, we shall have to approach the problem from a strictly historical point 
of view and not from that of a preconceived theory, however brilliant 
and seductive it may be. Above all, even in studying civilizations as iso- 
lated as those of China or of America, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that they are linked, directly or indirectly, with all the others, and that in a 
certain sense the history of civilization is one. 
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Wang Tao 


HUMANIST THOUGHT IN 


CONFUCIAN LITERATURE 


Confucian humanist thought takes as its pivot human life, both in its 
spirituality and in its love for everything that is. It consists in the perfecting 
of self and of everything existent, always following the laws of life, in 
order to arrive, through beneficent knowledge, at perfect union. Since it 
contemplates man in his relationship with other men, with Heaven, with 
everything that is, from the vantage points of economics, politics, society, 
morality, virtue, arts and letters, philosophy, in order to attain the diverse 
degrees of natural knowledge, there is nothing that it cannot encompass 
within itself. The general structure of the whole of Confucian humanist 
thought tends to the traditional objective, which consists in the benevolent 
appraisal of the aspirations of people in conformity with the creative 
principle that the heavens embrace everything and that everything ema- 
nates from their generously protective climate. 

Primitive men lived in the natural simplicity of the heavens and of the 
earth; in direct contact with animals and plants, their daily life was every- 
where subject to the influence of the revolution of the stars and of the 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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climate. That is why they regarded Heaven with hope and desire, praying 
that it might deign to probe the feelings of all beings. Men of successive 
generations continued this tradition, which had penetrated deeply into 
their customs. Primitive men believed that man could, through human 
thought, penetrate the thought of Heaven, and that through human feel- 
ings men could penetrate the feelings of everything that is and thus cause 
Heaven (spirit) and all being to contribute to the improvement of men. 
Hence the legend that it is this great preoccupation with human affairs 
which constitutes the basis of human nature; hence, also, this supreme 
love for Heaven and earth (creators) and the affectionate interest in every- 
thing that is (creatures). 

Then, with the celestial path shedding light on the human path, and 
beginning with natural differences (all beings ascend together and do not 
harm one another), little by little one arrives at human society, in which 
everyone conforms to reason without recriminations. Thus, by wishing 
to attain the essence of eternal life, one achieves understanding of the 
meaning of humanity. Man’s virtue stems from the virtue of Heaven 
which increases naturally (virtue embraces the terrestrial globe, grace 
touches animals and plants) in order to form the sublime essence. The 
greatest virtue of Heaven and of earth is to give life. It follows that the 
principle of relations between married couples is to be found again in the 
relations between Heaven and earth. 

The I Ching (Classic of Changes), beginning with the general and un- 
interrupted interpretation of celestial and human thought, observes the 
changes that occur in Heaven, on earth, and in the Yin and Yang prin- 
ciples. 

The Li Chi (Record of Rites) regulates order for the purpose of adapt- 
ing it to human concepts. 

The Yiieh Ching (Classic of Music) regulates natural harmony for the 
purpose of guiding the seven human passions. 

The Shu Ching (Classic of History) is the guide for those who wish to 
receive the mandate of Heaven in order to govern according to the laws. 

The Shih Ching (Classic of Poetry) unites the vibrations of beings in 
order to express their passions, words, and wills. 

The Ch’un Ch’in (Spring and Autumn Annals [of the State of Lu]) is 
the study-book of history and of memoirs, of law and of impartiality in 
criticism. 

These are the books that contemporaries call the six classics. It is thanks 
to these six classics, powerful auxiliaries of the mind, that the influence of 
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culture could be disseminated among humanity. The Ju (Confucian 
school), using them as tools for instruction, were able, through these 
books, to transmit to posterity all the elements of civilization. 

Each of the masters of a hundred different schools of philosophy has his 
own principle, which is the emblem of his particular theory. While 
Chuang ’tzu said: “The mystery of Tao is in beings,” Shang Yang de- 
clared that “[philosophies] advance an [argument] which stimulates 
[another] one not very different and likely to be in harmony with it.” 
They direct their thoughts toward the objective, stay with it, and impose 
it. But they cannot achieve it through reason, calmly and impartially. This 
becomes a gyratory exercise and such a method of instruction has caused 
division in the world. 

When we speak of the Confucian thought that brought together the 
great achievements of antiquity, we must point out that it is a great factor 
in the whole of humanist thought. When we then speak of traditionalist 
and progressivist spirits that are firmly established, we must add that they 
are important factors and that, in constituting the new and the old into a 
homogeneous body, synthesized and lively in character, they can, by their 
union, buttress the humanist thought of all times. 

Certain critics of antiquity, convinced that Confucianist thought 
could swallow up the whole of humanist thought and that it could turn 
men away from processes of education capable of corrupting that thought, 
have said forthwith that Confucian humanist ideas were not the work of 
Ju. 
1. If one seriously considers the whole of Confucian thought, one finds 
that it is contained in these two formulas: “The goodness of reason,” and 
“diversity in harmony.” In other words, diverse ideas on the processes of 
teaching can be reconciled and made to agree, and each can appreciate the 
value of the other’s point of view. Confucian thought on pedagogical 
processes evolves above all with sympathy and understanding, hence 
Sun-’tzu’s two maxims: “One must not injure the one to benefit the other,” 
and “‘one must not make one’s own what is destined for others.’’ Con- 
fucianists have broad conceptions in regard to thoughts that are not their 
own. What they despise is the inhuman and the utopian. Those who 
contradict accept one idea and spoil one hundred. When it comes to the 
principles of all the philosophies of the hundred schools of thought, each 
one is sure that he is right and he subjects society and humanity to the 
necessary rightness of his thesis; nothing can be created unless it is in 
agreement with his concept of necessary rightness, expressed by the Taoist 
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slogans of “liberty,” by “equality in peace” for the disciples of Mo Ti, and 
by the “duty and passive obedience” of the Legists. 

The Confucianists respect and approve all this. The great ancient and 
modern Confucianists had been in contact with Buddhists, Taoists, and 
the various philosophical schools. They agree with Chuang ’tzu and make 
use of Mo Ti. Thus we can see that they are capable of establishing numer- 
ous and important doctrines in a single context; from all the particular 
points of view of humanist thought, they can extract its true countenance 
in its integrity. 

2. Let us emphasize the very great importance of Confucian thought 
on the place of an event “in time.” “How it took place in time.” “What 
gain accrued to it through obstruction.” 

Those who truly understand the essence of the Confucianist spirit 
know that one must act while observing the classical rules and with knowl- 
edge of the changes in tradition. They know that only what one possesses 
exists and that only what evolves triumphs. Since Confucianist thought 
admits of group study, the pleasant path, respect for situations, and since 
it proffers objectives in conformity with our strengths, one can say that it 
is living, fruitful, and without limitations. 

Such is certainly not the opinion of men today who censure Con- 
fucianist thought, saying that it is nourished by undigested rubbish and 
that it blocks up the holes of old drums and zithers. They imply that it is 
tied to the methods of ancient kings, terrified by the idea of change, like 
the people of ancient times, and seeks solely to halt the progress of the 
modern epoch and to reverse the wheel of history. 

But an “intelligent curiosity in the love of the ancients” means simply 
that in the wake of great history and with the immense practical knowl- 
edge of the ancients, we should reap the great benefit of their ideas in order 
to open the way for those who will follow us. This does not suggest a 
return to the conservatism of antiquity. The knowledge and the talents 
of the ancients certainly do not exceed those of our contemporaries, who 
have acquired this ancient lore and are far more successful in assessing the 
worth of each actual individual. When men of today look at and speak of 
the history of civilization they confine themselves to maintaining ruins 
and preserving chateaus. This is because they do not know that one must 
go all the way to the deeply embedded roots of the history of civilization 
in order to extract from them the greatest consequences of their full 
flowering. 

3. Why do the Confucianists honor Fu Hai, Shen Nung, Huang Ti, 
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Yao, Shun, Yii, T’ang, Wen Wang, Wu, the Duke of Chou, Confucius? 
Because of inventions such as the cultivation of the mulberry tree, the 
development of medicine and pharmacology, wagons and ships, palaces 
and houses, clothing, techniques in the struggle to combat floods, studies, 
and so on—works of great value in the life of the people. It is pointless to 
ask whether there is any truth in the tradition that comes to us from very 
ancient times. All one has to do is examine the objects that resulted from 
the inventions of that period, and subsequently further developed, and to 
discover that these are objects which ten thousand successive generations 
have not been able to do without. 

Among the objects which men imitated from that tradition one must 
never forget the divining plant (tsao-lai) of creation, precursor of all 
civilized inventions. Nor can one forget that the rules for virtue, for 
morality and action constituted the code of life for our people, a life that 
one might say has become the emblem of our race. Thus the actions and 
ideas of successive generations stem for the most part from the profound 
sources of ancient societies, and the individuals most representative of this 
epoch are considered, like us, to have handed down the rules from mouth 
to mouth, 

As Han Yii’s observations have indicated, to teach men what they owe 
to the original sources, to transmit the succession of ideas through tales, 
is also truly to contribute to the bases of the people’s civilization. 

4. Goodness and equity, morality, faithfulness, and forgiveness among 
the Confucianists, as treated in the chapter on morals and philosophy, 
have always been practiced in human societies without distinction of time 
or place, but in our present period, when human nature is in grave 
jeopardy, it becomes even more significant. 

When contemporaries observe the Confucianists’ tendency to speak of 
goodness, of equity, of morality, they never fail to say, “old men’s 
twaddle,” “‘a great display of rubbish.” This sort of thing comes from the 
mouths of masters withered by many winters and oozing decay. But these 
essential moral precepts emanated thousands of years ago from the 
twaddle of old men precisely as did the daily use of materials, wheat, and 
vegetables in the life of men, which proves that something can traverse 
the course of time and yet remain a living thing. If this is not the supreme 
reason of here below, then truly these teachings are not the chatterings of 
ancient or of modern man. 

Moreover, if one studies closely a man who professes to despise good- 
ness, equity, and morality, one observes that, without his knowing it, he 
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was penetrated from infancy by transcendental effuvia which were surely 
in conformity with those sentiments. What causes any man to hold such 
involuntary sentiments is a force of goodness, of equity, of morality. This 
is what Meng Tzu (Mencius) expressed when he said: “Reason and 
equity please my spirit just as an aromatic roast of meat pleases my 
palate.” Certainly no men exist who are naturally insensitive to goodness, 
resolutely opposed to equity, and without any notion of public or private 
morality. 

5. Confucianist maxims such as: “ What Heaven sees our people 
naturally see, what Heaven hears our people naturally hear,” “one must 
love what the people love, despise what the people despise,” “the people 
are the armor of the country,” “the people are precious, the princes are of 
no value,” and other political ideas, whatever they might be, cannot be 
injurious to the development of democratic government. On the contrary, 
the search for rectitude, for equality and peace, beginning with the indi- 
vidual and spreading to everyone, grows by degrees, establishes a political 
culture, and greatly helps to correct the vices of the times; it is this political 
culture that will prevent the government from encountering opposition. 

Or again, “Know that one knows what one knows, know that one does 
not know what one does not know,” and “Desire nothing, be neither 
peremptory, nor obstinate, nor selfish” are a guide for the mind in order 
to attain, while rejecting methods of divination, the objective which 
primitive men expected of Heaven. And the maxims of the Masters 
adapt themselves to the spirit of experimental science. 

As regards the making of objects, the Ju thought is to be taken seriously, 
as is said: “Things of good quality last a long time” and “avoid making 
hardships for the workers and lead them with gentleness.” There exists 
nothing in Ju thought that could be said to be in opposition to the develop- 
ment of natural experimental science. 

When a contemporary reads Meng Tzu’s saying: “When one knows 
one’s own heart thoroughly, one knows nature and consequently Heav- 
en,” he progresses from a study of self-awareness to that of metaphysics, 
thanks to the association of ideas. Any master of the positive sciences will 
find in this an aid to his talent for discovery and invention. Whatever 
might be the object of one who seeks the reason of things, who observes 
and experiments, it would be most profitable for his endeavor if he began 
with the principle: “Through profound knowledge of the heart one 
knows nature.” 

To seek the reason of things, to observe, to experiment—all this goes 
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back to the same source; it is a single thing bearing different names, con- 
tained in the two words: Ko chich (to seek). Methods of research have 
certainly progressed and will progress further in all domains, but surely 
not as much as the Ju said they would under the Song dynasty. 

6. The perpetual disorders in human society have human nature as 
their source. 

The pedagogical thinking of the Ju in regard to civic instruction repre- 
sents a system based upon moral reasoning that is at the outset in harmony 
with human nature, just as one who wishes to regulate the flow of waters 
at first follows nature’s design and then prepares to moderate and guide its 
waves and eddies. This comparison can be applied to human nature in its 
pure state, the “growth of individuality” and “social discipline” combin- 
ing to establish harmony. One can also apply it to man’s natural docility; 
it is by following his desires that one can keep him peaceful. 

Another point that attracted the Ju’s particular attention in discussions 
on human nature was the fundamental social problem of mankind. 

Meng Tzu, taking as his point of departure innate reason (awareness), 
which emits correct judgments, says that human nature is good. Hsun 
Tzu, whose point of departure is the powerful influence of human pas- 
sions, says that it is evil. But they both have the same objective, which is 
to seek, within the norm of human nature, to behave in such a way that 
this nature evolves continuously toward higher things and attains to peace 
of body and soul through the individual’s harmony within society. 

‘Certain contemporaries believe that the Ju’s discourse on culture 
through self-discipline applies too exclusively to the individual and 
ignores society. These critics are not aware that in all dissertations on mo- 
rality, virtue, rites, music, etc., the point of departure is the individual, 
whereas society is the final objective. In studying the Ju’s teachings about 
life these men also censure them for attaching too much importance to 
states of mind while neglecting the material aspect of life. And yet the Ju 
spoke a good deal about equalizing the resources of the people’s economy, 
a subject previously neglected. 

The adages of the Ju, “Be peaceful in poverty and joyous in reason,” 
“Do not blush for worn-out clothes and coarse foods,” are formulas 
suitable to self-discipline, but they do not apply to the way of life of the 
entire human species. 

“The Master (Confucius) spoke rarely of profit” and “the distinction 
between profit and equity” are also formulas that differentiate between 
gains in conformity with goodness, equity, and generosity, and purely 
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selfish ones. Those who are concerned with the mounting tide of corrup- 
tion all believe that people must have the opportunity of utilizing all their 
potentialities so that everyone will receive his due share. 

7. The importance the Ju attach to practice is evidenced in the precept: 
“Words are of no avail, to bow down timidly leads to nothing.” Words 
must be rare and brief, spoken with the calm that one maintains when 
walking into water. One must not imitate the heads of the hundred 
schools whose eloquence is a means of galloping through debate, 

Those who would like to understand the true spirit of the Ju must 
necessarily practice their precepts without concerning themselves with the 
whole of their ideas, like the man who drinks water but savors only its 
freshness. What exists in books and pamphlets does not solve problems, 
and in the end remains questionable. 

The Ju’s ideas are extremely useful to those who are engaged in gov- 
ernment—useful, as well, to men of present-day democracy, the spirit of 
which these ideas have in no way neglected. They express themselves 
kindly about the little people and are severe in their judgments of the 
leaders of all ranks in ancient society. 

8. The goods that have been handed down to us and our descendants 
by preceding generations, and which the Ju considered the most essential, 
are instruction and culture. We must transmit these essentials to our 
successors, enhanced by our own knowledge. Whatever is dispensable will 
disappear as a matter of course. 

The ancients’ concept of what was essential depended upon the period 
in which they lived and on their milieu, both of which accounted for their 
ways of thought and for their pedagogical methods, from which they 
derived their social laws. But a time came and circumstances arose, in- 
evitably, when these laws became inapplicable. We ourselves cannot 
apply in their entirety the ideas and the teachings of the ancients to the 
exigencies of our times and of succeeding ones. But on the other hand, we 
must not, because of this, despise every phase of the life of the ancients, 
nor censure inadvisedly all that their dignity and their worth represent. 
There will always be something of value to be learned from the ancients. 
If, which seems improbable, we had to correct some truly vicious necessity, 
we should not expend our energy blaming the ancients. I Chou, when he 
heard someone criticize their shortcomings, said: “Well, then it is you who 
have taken over their good qualities.” This phrase shows a fine discern- 
ment. 

The Chinese, alas, must search diligently for what is left of Chinese 
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culture and Confucianist ideas after the advent of Western sciences and 
Oriental infiltrations; very little remains. Many of the classics are in a 
state of ruin. There is reason to fear that the old Chinese books which 
should be carefully preserved may not last much longer. In not too many 
years to come the contribution of China to knowledge will erroneously 
be looked upon as stemming from Western thought, as emanating from 
across the ocean. According to the new generation, in other words, 
Chinese culture and Confucianist thought do not contribute any large 
weight. If we want Chinese culture to spread, to become unified with 
Western civilization and to meet the needs of our time, we must present 
the best and finest we possess, disseminate its brilliant essence and reject 
what is worthless in it. 

During the last ten years the Chinese have contributed a great deal to 
the work of destroying their own civilization. To compensate for this a 
program in conformity with changing circumstances is called for. Con- 
fucianist ideas will then enrich the personal knowledge of every writer, 
not only by unifying and clarifying thought, which is their major function, 
but also by protecting it from trends that might run counter to a universal 
civilization. 

The sublimely intelligent principles on the knowledge of life contained 
in the Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean) must also be considered as an 
excellent intellectual stimulant. Due to the moderation of these private 
and public discourses, no personal sentiments are violated. The constitu- 
tion of a country could not be imperialistic if it were based upon these 
principles; nor would the government be dictatorial. Since production 
would be equally divided, neither would it be capitalistic. 

If the Chinese want, in saving themselves, to save the world, the very 
thing they must fear is that they might forsake this difficult path. To be 
sure, Chinese civilization has some shortcomings. This is true of all the 
civilizations of the world. The ideas of the Ju, which came into being 
during a period of decadence, represented a somewhat vague and concilia- 
tory partiality. For instance, the Ju would attack government and then 
withdraw, maintaining a vacillating attitude, according to the circum- 
stances. If they did not go so far as to say “I am only acting in my own 
interest,” nonetheless they did not exhibit the unselfish spirit of a Wen 
Wang. 

Other formulas like “‘the wise man tries to bring everything back to 
himself,” “the wise man remains peaceful while awaiting orders,” and 
finally, “when the country is ruled by reason, the wise man appears; if it is 
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ruled foolishly the wise man hides,” tended to encourage the Ju in a 
passive attitude of calm retreat, without taking into account the valuable 
time they sacrificed to their particular interest, and which was lost to the 
general welfare. 

There were also those who, rationalizing, put the greater part of their 
faith in education. “Enlighten reason to nourish virtue.” This attitude 
excluded any attempt at progress. Thus, for thousands of years, Chinese 
education and culture were based upon the exaltation of inner enlighten- 
ment. Before and after the Ch’in (252-202) the Ju always showed a prefer- 
ence for the inner moral problems rather than for external ones, for theory 
rather than practice. Called upon to participate in government to insure 
the peace of the world and the happiness of their people, they refused 
because they believed the function of governing had been sullied. Because 
from the start there was an excess of weakness among the good, the actions 
of reasonable people were no longer good, and governments became 
irrational. 

It frequently happens that the more corrupt the government, the more 
the men of letters withdraw from it, and the more they withdraw from 
it the more corruption grows. One can see the reputation of a corrupt 
government affect that of the men of letters. The situation of a country is 
not improved thereby. Rarely, on the other hand, does one see the good 
reputation of the wise men improve that of the government. This makes 
for trouble and the destruction of order in the world. Because the major- 
ity of scholars do not follow the path of authority, very few of them can 
truly follow the path of reason. 

The scholars of the contemporary epoch, having no power, cannot 
nevertheless remain in the shadows meditating, as their white hair and 
their emaciated bodies would seem to indicate. Most of them have this 
appearance and they cannot change it radically. Hence the people of this 
century consider them as beings absolutely apart from active society and 
believe that scholarship and politics are two entirely separate paths. 

It is not by writing books of poetry or by inspiring disciples and guid- 
ing them in the means of preserving the values of the past while awaiting 
the future that the transition from the preceding generations to the con- 
temporary period will be accomplished. If an all-powerful tyranny should 
develop, which is happening today, it will no longer be possible to ex- 
press oneself freely on educational problems; if one follows the*educa- 
tional precept: “Love reason exclusively until death,” intellectual endeavor 
will in a short time be pointless. All that remains for bewildered spirits is 
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to exchange expressions of sympathy in a confused world and, in reponse, 
to observe the pantomine of delusive demons, since the reason for living 
has disappeared. These spirits will transmit the feeble hope, inspired by 
extraordinary ancient sovereigns, of saving the world by practicing virtue. 
But finally a time will come when people will no longer endure the present 
authority. Fate makes this a certainty. One can foresee that the first wish 
will be “to save the world by making the people greater,” which ancient 
and modern wisdom cannot accomplish merely by compassion. Great 
obstacles over which one might weep bitterly must be surmounted before 
there can be compliance with the dictates both ancient and modern, 
moral and physical, which demand that the people should not be in any 
way frustrated. 

Ever since Confucius and Mencius permitted themselves to be hypno- 
tized by the emperors, everything inevitably culminated in the con- 
descending doctrine of intelligent reason, and the hope was handed down 
from one generation to another that the wise men who would follow 
would decide how to meet current problems. Since then 2,500 years have 
passed. If from generation to generation the rare Confucianist saints and 
sages should concentrate their bewildered minds on writing books, mak- 
ing speeches, and transmitting hope to succeeding generations, those who 
follow us will consider our present just as we consider the past. 

It is to be feared that the sufferings which the human species must soon 
experience will be like an immense and mortal inundation—eternal day 
without “celestial refuge’’; and in each generation vast numbers of people 
will be treated like cattle, reduced to slavery. What each generation will 
gain by it will be no more than a few tears shed for the heavens and a few 
lamentations uttered for those who were taught by the wise men. 

According to the cultural formula of the Ju, “It is enough to develop 
oneself without concerning oneself with what is external,” one could cer- 
tainly live alone among barbarians, adapt oneself to the circumstances of 
the times and, in yielding, be perfectly happy. However, since the Ju 
think of the world as one large family and of the ten thousand peoples as 
a single body, whenever extreme tyranny is practiced upon a living peo- 
ple, they will actually be unable to witness the sufferings of the masses 
and remain perfectly happy, if their own mental qualities have not been 
exhausted, if they still have feeling and will. If, on the other hand, they 
can observe the world with a cold eye and frivolously ignore human 
beings in order to preserve their own beatific attitude, then one might 
say that they have come to “look upon men as straw dogs.” 
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These are certainly not the opinions of Confucius nor of Mencius on the 
virtue of humanity, nor those of the Ju, which originally were studied 
with a view to achieving the spirit of total peace. 

“The body renews itself entirely” and “Only that which changes 
progresses.” The Ju of today and of tomorrow would answer this as 
follows: How can one prove the strength of mind that resides in the 
formula “When one is good one does not yield?” By the spirit of enter- 
prise that says: “One speaks sitting down, one stands up to act.” 

Looking within oneself and at matters external to oneself; one hopes 
to be able to aid the wise men, to aid in government for the purpose of 
spreading the culture of humanity, of helping to develop international 
education so that the great and remarkable talents of all men may flourish. 
Governments and intellectuals must be made to help each other and to- 
gether effect the resumption of projects for a new society of the future 
which have been abandoned in past ages. In so doing, it will be truly 
imperative to rely on the great schools of the Ju and on the governments 
of the “‘times of the saints,” on the “competence of the saints” as a guide- 
post for those who spread enlightenment. 

Let us say, in concluding, that one must not limit to excess the freedom 
to act. This is the: “Those who are light run fast” of all good masters, 
ancient and modern. 

Your hands on your chests, rest. 


Nore: Confucianist thought has been generally influenced by modern Western 
authors’ translations of the words “humanism” and “anthropocentrism.” When 
we compare the Western meaning of these two words we can say that they are 
almost similar, but not that they are absolutely alike. The essential difference resides 
in the more or less elastic use of the initial meaning of the word. We suggest, for 
clarification, two articles by Mr. T’ang Kiu-i: “Le sens du mot humanisme,” in 
No. 75 of the review Jen Cheng, and “L’Idée d’humanisme dans le monde,” in 
No. 49. In addition, see in “Critique de la démocratie,” the first chapter of the 
third chitan, “La structure de la pensée politique chez les Ju et son évolution progres- 
sive,” and in the supplement to its tenth chapter, “Le caractére fondamental de 
l’esprit confucianiste et ses réserves sur la vie moderne,” two works by Mr. Siu 
Fou-koan, which contain many provocative statements and offer much fruitful 
advice. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Words, like human beings, embody avatars. Their meaning is trans- 
formed, expanding or contracting under multiple influences; in the end 
it is the collective will that always triumphs despite the resistance of elites 
or of schools. Such was the fate of the word which originally denoted the 
science of man in his totality and in his complexity: the word “anthropol- 
ogy.” 

In his opening lecture of June 17, 1856, Armand de Quatrefages, the 
first official professor of anthropology in France, said: “The complete his- 
tory of a living being must include his external characteristics, his customs, 
his anatomy: one must present his physiology, one must follow his de- 
velopment. . . . Human intelligence well merits that one take into account 
its more or less complete development. . . . Animals have a voice, man 
alone possesses speech, he alone has language: can we neglect the mani- 
festations of so characteristic an activity?” In 1889 this same scholar 
confirmed this point of view: “Language, the degree of civilization, indus- 
tries, arts, customs, religious beliefs . .. present so many characteristics 
which at times distinguish two juxtaposed groups from one another, and 
at other times reveal unexpected relationships between two populations 
separated by a vast expanse.” And Broca, as early as 1862, proclaimed be- 
fore the members of the Anthropological Society of Paris: “We are not 
gathered here solely for the purpose of studying the actual state of human 
races.... We further propose, via the multiple channels of anatomy, 
physiology, history, archeology, linguistics, and finally paleontology, to 
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find out what have been the origins, the filiations, the migrations, the 
mixtures of the numerous and diverse groups that compose the human 
species, in historical times and during the ages that preceded the most 
remote memories of humanity.” In 1876, in his opening lecture at the 
Anthropological School which he had just founded, Broca enumerated 
the six fundamental courses that necessarily correspond to all the aspects 
of anthropology: 1. Anatomical Anthropology. 2. Biological Anthropol- 
ogy. 3. Ethnology. 4. Prehistoric Anthropology. 5. Linguistic Anthro- 
pology. 6. Demography and Medical Geography. 

Unfortunately, the word “anthropology” which, in the minds of these 
scholars, designated the complex of disciplines which constitutes the sci- 
ence of man, has witnessed little by little a restriction of its meaning and 
today usually evokes no more than the idea of the study of races or of hu- 
man populations, from the physical point of view. A chair of anthropol- 
ogy, an Anthropological Museum would signify, for the immense major- 
ity of Frenchmen, a professorship dedicated to the study of anatomical or 
biological characteristics, the natural history of man, an establishment 
where the visitor would expect to find nothing but craniums or skeletons. 

This obvious distortion of the word “anthropology” has led scholars 
more and more to substitute for it the word “ethnology.” The initiative 
for this substitution seems to have originated in Germany, where the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie dates from 1869, and in the United States, where 
the Bureau of Ethnology was founded in 1879. In France the word appears 
for the first time in December, 1925, when the University of Paris founded 
the Institut d’Ethnologie. The chair of anthropology became, in turn, 
the chaire d’Ethnologie des hommes actuels et fossiles, under circum- 
stances that should be indicated because they fully justify this change of 
title. Up to 1928 this chair embraced only anatomical collections; collec- 
tions relating to the material civilizations of diverse populations of the 
world had been assembled since 1877 in a special museum in the old 
Palais du Trocadéro. Although the director of this ethnographical museum 
had been, from the beginning, the professor of the museum who held the 
chair of anthropology—E. T. Hamy, at first, then R. Verneau—the two 
establishments remained autonomous. In 1928, when I succeeded R. Ver- 
neau at the museum, I was also offered the directorship of the Musée du 
Trocadéro. I accepted on condition that from then on the two collections 
should become an integral part of the chair that I was about to-occupy. 
Thereafter, this chair represented no longer merely the spirit but the poly- 
valent character of these collections, as a chair devoted in truth to the 
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science of man in the broadest and most synthesized meaning of the word. 
The term “anthropology,” because of its distortion, was no longer suit- 
able, and this is why the Assemblée des professeurs unanimously decided to 
call it chaire d’Ethnologie des hommes actuels et fossiles. The expediency 
of this new title appeared even more clearly when, in 1938, the anatomical 
and ethnographical collections were assembled under one roof in the 
Musée de l’Homme. 

Thus “ethnology” corresponds exactly to what was originally called 
“anthropology”’; that is to say, it embraces the study of the physical char- 
acteristics of peoples or, properly speaking, anthropology; the study of the 
material characteristics of civilizations: prehistory, archeology, ethnog- 
raphy, the study of social or sociological phenomena, the history of 
religions, the study of linguistic characteristics. 

An eminently complex science, but one where all the disciplines, differ- 
ent as they may seem, are, in reality, strictly interdependent. I am fully 
aware of the fact that some people deny this interdependence and main- 
tain that there is no necessary relationship between anthropological, cul- 
tural, and linguistic data. I am, in accordance with many eminent scholars, 
of an entirely contrary opinion. This is what A. de Quatrefages has writ- 
ten: “Nations have carried away with them their customs and their civil- 
izations. . . . Sometimes we find in the form of an urn the indication of an 
origin. . . . Language is the expression of thought. It relates to what is in- 
most in men. Consequently, it must endure as long as these men them- 
selves. In other words, it must have the permanence that races possess. 
It is modified simultaneously with the latter... . Therefore, we have 
reason to believe that we have absolute proof of filiation when we see a 
complete concordance between linguistic and physical studies.” 

As early as 1866, Broca, for his part, took a somewhat similar position: 
“Linguistic characteristics present a remarkable permanence... . In 
many cases, groups based upon linguistics coincide rather precisely with 
groups based upon the anatomo-physiological study of the human races.” 

On the other hand, the interdependence of language and of civilization 
is obvious. The adoption of a new language necessarily implies, owing to 
the force of circumstances, the adoption of notions which the acquired 
word signifies—objects, customs, concepts. A word is not only a sound, 
it has a content regardless of whether it is applied to objects or to ideas. 

It seems equally evident that, in order for a people to adopt a new 
civilization and a new language, the population that speaks the language 
and possesses the civilization must make an important contribution. It is 
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true that other factors play an important role in these substitutions, no- 
tably the prestige enjoyed by the people who bestow or impose, in the 
eyes of the people who receive. But observation of actual facts proves in- 
contestably that this factor of prestige is only of secondary importance. 
The survival of the Breton and Basque languages and customs, in spite 
of the unquestionable prestige of the Frenchman, in spite of the influence 
of the schools and of the barracks, in spite of centralization, in spite of the 
growth of tourism, is striking evidence that a people relinquishes its lan- 
guage and its civilization only very gradually and because of the constant 
advent of new elements. 

What makes it difficult to demonstrate the harmony that exists in 
anthropological, cultural, and linguistic data is the fact that the mixture of 
two populations results in the establishment of an intermediate, hybrid 
type. This type, thanks to a true fusion, possesses at one and the same time 
the characteristics of the two component elements; the anthropologist has 
but inadequate means of disclosing the proportion of these elements and 
even of revealing their existence. The contacts of civilizations give rise to 
juxtapositions of cultural phenomena which preserve their individuality 
and remain identifiable, constituting a kind of mosaic in which the con- 
tributions of the two civilizations are represented by little blocks of stone 
or of enamel or by a tapestry which, from a distance, might give the 
impression of a blend, but whose specks remain separate. Linguistic phe- 
nomena are even more plain. Never, to this day, have we seen hybrid 
languages established; that is to say, languages whose morphology could 
be linked simultaneously to those of two languages that clashed. English, 
which borrowed half of its vocabulary from Romance languages, remains 
nonetheless a Germanic language because of its structure. 

The task of the linguist is therefore easier than that of the ethnographer, 
and the task of the ethnographer is much easier than that of the anthro- 
pologist. At times the anthropologist feels the avenue so blocked that he 
gives up any attempt to rejoin the ethnologist or the linguist and concludes 
that the problem he has to resolve is different from that of his colleagues. 
This is an error. 

I will conclude by insisting on a final point. For the ethnologist, what- 
ever his specialty—anthropology, ethnography, sociology, or linguistics— 
the task of description is far from being finished, but it has evolved suf- 
ficiently for the comparative phase to begin. There are, of course, more 
populations to study, but monographs are now numerous enough and 
they have been sufficiently probed for researchers to undertake the work 
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of synthesis. It is obvious that they must continue to assess the essential 
traits of the peoples of the earth, but it is indispensable that they bend 
their efforts more and more, utilizing the basic evidence, to establish their 
relationships and their filiation. It is no longer only a matter of answering 
the question: how do such people live? Today one must answer the ques- 
tion, where do these people come from, physically, culturally, and 
linguistically? Some day we may be able to resolve the problem of their 
destiny, their future, in terms of their past and their present. 
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ts first a ppearance in a Western tongue. 


A long time ago our great historians, a Michelet, a Fustel de Coulanges, 
taught us to recognize that the natural object of history is man, or, to 
express it better, men. Behind the visible characteristics of the country- 
side, the tools and the machines, behind writings—even those which are 
apparently most impersonal, and behind institutions—even those which 
appear to be the most completely detached from the people who established 
them, it is men that history seeks to grasp. History which does not succeed 
in doing that will never be more, at best, than an exercise of erudition. 
The good historian himself resembles the legendary ogre. Where he 
smells human flesh, he knows that he has found his quarry. 
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